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STATEMENTS OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SKILLED 

EMPLOYEES. 



Anoon, Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, 

Thursday Evening, November 18, 1909. 

Present: Messrs. James A. Tawney (chairman^; and Henry H. 
Bingham, Washington Gardner, Joseph V . Graff, J. Warren Keifer, 
Edward L. Taylor, jr^ George R. Malby, John J. Fitzgerald, Swagar 
Sherley, and Eaton J. Bowers, with Mr. James C. Courts, clerk to 
the committee. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I was informed that there are three 
propositions upon which you desire to address the committee this 
evening. One, as I imderstand, is longevity pay, one is overtime pay, 
and the other is the question of six weeks' leave of absence with 

Sajr. We have not yet completed our regular hearings, and we 
esire to go on with them, ana therefore, in view of the Hmited time 
at our disposal, I suggested to you, when you requested the privilege 
of a hearing, that it might not be necessary for more than one repre- 
sentative of each class of workmen interested to speak here before us — 
one from each class who could represent all those of his own vocation. 
I said we would hear one on the longevity proposition, one on the 
overtime proposition, and one on the proposition of six weeks' leave 
of absence. 
The Chairman. We will hear the steam-shovel men first. 

STATEMENTS OF MESSRS. J. J. MEEHAN, A. 0. BLAKE, Q. Q. 
M'NAMAEA, AND M. J. FAHET, BEPBESENTINO THE STEAM- 
SHOVEL MEN. 

Mr. Meehan. First, I want to quote something from Mr. Tawney's 
speech: 

I consider that the House and the country ought to know what the conditions are 
in the Canal Zone and the cost of that enterprise. In addition to the cash pay these 
people receive for their services, they receive, as I said before, a dwelling, and it is 
no mean, measly little dwelling, but they range in cost from f 1,700 to |4,000. 

The houses we live in, Mr. Tawney, taking the screens away from 
them, are practically a oam. They are damp at least nine months 
in the year. It is family quarters I am speakmg of. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, are you now speaking in behalf of 
the steam-shovel men in favor of tne continuance of longevity pay 
and overtime pay? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Meehan. In regard to the houses — 

In addition to that we furnish fuel free, we furnish them with light, we fuixiiah 
them with sterilized water free, we furnish ice daily at their door at cost — 1 cent a 
pound — and we also furnish iJiem free medicine and medical attendance at their 
nomes. 
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4 STATEMENTS OF SKHJiET) EMPIiOTEES. 

Under the present organization they have under consideration 
charging ns for fuel and hght. If they do, it is a reduction of salary. 

We also furnish them their club houses and the Young Men's Christian Association 
halls. 

I dare sfty there are riot seven steam-shovelmen on the Isthmus that 
are members of the Y. M. C. A. or club houses of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, for the simple reason that they are not physically fit to 
attend those places in the night time, when they are opened. After 
laboring eight hours in the ditches, digging on the steam shovel up 
against a rock and the propositions we have to contend with here, a 
man is not physically fit to go out and participate in the enjoyments 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the nighttime. Those are facts. You can look 
up the records and see how many steam-shovel men are members. 

We also wish to caU your attention to the wet weather. We have 
to change our clothes practically three times a day, sometimes four. 
It is necessary for us to keep a certain amount of clothes on hand, 
which is not absolutely necessary in the United States, in order to 
change. 

We also have figures in regard to the number of men who have 
been brought down here from time to time. In June, at the ending 
of the fiscal year, we had 4,587 men on the gold roll. The number 
of new men employed on the Isthmus is 3,382; gold men employed 
in the United States, 1,828; making a total of 4,827, practically 
changing the gold force. It is a known fact that, according to the 

The Ch AIRMAN. Have you any statistics showing changes in the 
steam-shovel men ? 
; Mr. Mbehan. I have; yes. 

The Chairman. How does that show up ? 

Mr. Mbehan. Well, we are taking conaitions in the United States. 

The Chairman. No; I am talking about the changes down here. 

Mr. E^iFEB. The facts ? 

Mr. Meehan. Thev have not been changed very much. According 
to the facts that you lead us to believe in the United States, conditions 
will change m the sprmg. 

Mr. Keifer. Why ? 

Mr. Meehan. Prosperity is to affect the country. 

The Chairman. We hope so. 

Mr. Meehan. So do I. 

Air. Fitzgerald. I think you will be very much disappointed. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for the interrui)tion; proceed. 

Mr. Meehan. Last year you had a change in the force employed in 
the United States of possibly 700 men. You employed on the Isth- 
irius 1,093. It shows a difference according to the prosperity in the 
United States of practically 2,000 men, men that were formerly em- 

Eloyed on the Isthmus. It goes to show that prosperity in the United 
tates has a tendency to draw the men away from the Isthmus. 
Therefore, our argument is that if you keep on paying the longevity, 
it will have a tendency to keep your force here in touch with the wor« 
all the time; that is, the men will stay here longer. I do not see why 
we should cut out the longevity when you take mto consideration that 
W(6 arel men who have to work in the rain and have to set the pace. 
Thiftre had lipt been a day during which all you men have been here 
that we have not been out in the works and working. We have to 
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encourage and coax our niggers to stay there out on the w6rks. You 
can not get your Spanish laborers and eallegos to stay out theriB on thei; ' 
works; and we have got to keep up the niggers. 

I would also like to refer you to tne commissary prices. Mr. Blake ' 
has that, if he may take the floor for a minute and quote some of the ^ 
prices of the commissary.* 

Mr. Blake. Gentlemen;^ this is a comparison of the prices in the ' 
States with our commissaries on the Isthmus. Take creamery butt^i*. 
The best grade is quoted in the States from 26^ to 33 cents a pound. ' 

The Chaibman. Where is that quotation ? 

Mr. Blake. I have three. Twenty-six and one-half to 33 cents is 
a New' Orleans quotation. We pay 42 cents a pound for it here on the 
Isthmus. 

Mr. Bowers. I live within 52 miles of New Orleans, and you can 
not buy it at the price you quote. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Tnat is what we have to take. We have to tietke 
the quotations in the papers. 

The Chairman. That is one of the chief complaints made against 
me all over the district I represent, especially in the cities, that 
the price of butter, which is an extensive product of the district I 
represent, has risen so high that a laboring man can not buy it. 

Mr. Bowers. Are those wholesale or retail prices? 

Mr. Blake. Wholesale. 

Mr. Bowers. I think you will find, too, if you take quotations out 
of a paper, that some aUowance must be made for the grade described 
m the papers. 

Mr. Blake. Oentlemen, here is cold-storage eggs, the only kind we 
get on the Isthmus; 27 to 28 cents per dozen. 

The Chairman. Here ? 

Mr. Blake. In New Orleans. We are paying 34 cents here. 

Mr. Sherley. Why don't you get eggs that are produced here? 
I see a lot of chickens. 

Mr. Blake. There is something wrong with the hens. [Laughter.] 
Here is Irish potatoes. The best Micmgan potatoes are quoted at 
from 50 to 65 cents per bushel. We are paying 3^ cents a pound at 
our commissary, which would make those potatoes cost us $2.10 ^ 
bushel. 

Mr. Meehan. They are water-soaked at that, those that we get 
from the commissanes. 

Mr. Blake. And hams are quoted from 14 to 16 cents a poimd. 
If we take a whole ham from the commissary, we get it for 21 cents. 
If we take a piece of ham, we get it for 25 cents a poimd. 

Apples are quoted from $1.50 to $3.75 per barrel. We pay from 
5i to 7 cents a pound for them. 

Bacon is quoted at 13 to 19 cents a pound. That includes break- 
fast bacon as well as strip bacon. The mgher quotation is for break- 
fast bacon. We pay here 30 cents a pound for it. 

Here is another one of the most important items — ^flour. Qold * 
Medal and Pillsbury's Best are quoted at from $6 to $6.65 wholesale 
in the States. We are paying here $11.35 a barrel for it. 

Mr. Sherlet. Are there any retail prices paid here ? 

Mr. Meehan. Secretary Taft led me to beheve that we were to 
pay 10 per cent over the wholesale prices in the United States. 
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Mr. Sheseuuet. I am not speaking of that. If your committee had 
the retail prices they would be an aid, at least to me, because the 
difference between wholesale and retail prices is very large, especially 
in certain articles, and your statement does not therefore carry mucn 
weight. I am not speaking of what the Goyemment ou^ht to sell 
at here, but of what you could buy for in the States, ana the only 
true test of that is what an article retails for, and not the wholesale 
price, because if you were hying in the States you could not buy at 
wholesale, but only at retail. 

The Chairman. What is the quotation of Pillsbury's Best and the 
quotation for Gold Medal ? 

Mr. Blake. At $6.65. • 

The Chaibman. What do you pay for it here ? 

Mr. Blake. $11.80 per barrel. We buy it in tins. 

Mr. Bowers. What would you pay for it by the barrel ? 

Mr. Blake. You can not buy it oy the barrel. It would not keep. 

The Chairman. What is the wholesale market price for it in the 
States, put up as you get it here ? 

Mr. Blake. I could not tell that. 

The Chairbcan. You are speaking about a barrel of flour sold in 
one package up there, and down here it is sold in an entirely different 
package and in different quantities. 

Mr. IBlake. The cost of these tins should not be $5 to the barrel. 

The Chairbcan. I know; but you can not make the comparison in 
that way. 

Mr. Blake. This flour is put up for sale in this country and is not 
sold that way in the States. We haye no means of getting the retail 
prices in the States. 

The CHAIR14AN. What is the wholesale price of a barrel of flour 
put up in the packages in which you buy it nere ? 

Mr. Blake. About $11.80. 

The Chairman. That is the retail price to you here; but what is 
the wholesale price to the Goyemment there ? 

Mr. Blake. We haye not those prices. 

Mr. Sherlet. Why could you not get the retail prices out of the 
newspapers ? 

Mr. Blake. They do not furnish the retail prices. - 

. Mr. Sherley. They quote a number in my papers at home, coyer- 
ing many articles. 

Mr. Meehan. You must hye in a special country. I neyer saw 
them where I hyed. 

Mr. Sherley. In the Washington Star and the Washington Post 
ypu wiU find retail prices of butter and eggs and nearly eyery other 
conmiodity you haye spoken of; the prices at which they retail in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. Bowers. The prices quoted in the New Orleans paper are the 
prices from the producers to the jobbers. They are pnces at which 
the jobbers buy. 

Mr. Meehan. Is it that way with the St. Louis prices and New 
York prices ? 

Mr. Blake. Here is a quotation on cabbage, $22 and $24 per ton. 

The Chairman. That is a long ton ? 

Mr. Blake. That is the wholesale price. We pay 4 cents a pound 
for it here. 
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Perhaps you gentlemen do not care to have me. go further into 
these details. Shall I go on ? 

The Chairman. Go diead. 

Mr. Blake. We will take onions. They are quoted from 45 to 
70 cents per bushel. We pay 3 cents a pound for them. 

Take cheese. I have just picked out one brand; that is. Young 
America. Thfit is quoted at 16 to 18^ cents a pound. We pay 22 
cents for it here. 

The Chairman. That is less than we pay for it in the States. 

Mr. Blake. Those articles are some of the most necessary things. 

Mr. Bowers. Have^you any figures on the price of fresh beef? 

Mr. Blake. I can give you the commissary quotations, not the 
state quotations. 

The Chairman. What do you pay for steak down here ? 

Mr. Blake. Different prices. 

Mr. Bowers. Porterhouse steak ? 

Mr. Meehan. We never see any porterhouse here, when you go up 
against one of those hotels. 

Mr. Blake. We pay for sirloin roast as high as 22 cents. We pay 
for porterhouse roast 22 cents. 

Mr. Gardner. Where? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Here. 

Mr. Gardner. I am going to move down here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Meehan. You trv to get a piece of porterhouse here; you wiU 
move here, but you will move to a graveyard. 

Mr. Blake. Tenderloin, 27 cents a pound. We pay for veal cut- 
lets 26 cents a pound. 

Mr. Gardner. What do you pay for bread baked in the loaf ? 

Mr. Blake. I beUeve it is 5 cents per loaf. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you know what its weight is ? 

Mr. Blake. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Meehan. It is frequently soggy. I know that, up at the hotels, 
from experience. It must weigh pretty heavy from the weight of it. 

The Chairman. You get it fresn every day? 

Mr. Meehan. You are fortimate, Mr. Tawney. 

The Chairman. I do not talk about it myself. It is delivered 
every day, is it not ? 

Mr. Meehan. That is one of Mr. Smith's fights when he was here. 
They did not deliver it every day at the hotels. They have done so 
recently, but they do not do it as a rule. 

The Chairman. Now there are several other organizations that 
want to be heard on this proposition, but before we take them up I 
want to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Meehan. I want to refer to some figures that I have in regard 
to bringing the men down here, as to the cost of their transportation, 
etc. OdT^mlj we have no means of cheating at figures and getting 
them. We have to depend on their annual report. We figure that 
it costs to bring a new man down on the Isthmus $100, $40 for his 
transportation toward the Panama Railroad, and his time in transit; 
then going from this job to the United States and resigning. Even 
last year, when there was supposed to be a panic in the united States, 
they employed 754 men in the United States, 1,093 on the Isthmus, 
884 reemployed, making a total of 2,731 new men practically em- 
ployed on the Isthmus in one year. 
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The Chairman. Steam-shovel men ? 

Mr. Meehan. No, not steam-shovel men; no. I am not talking 
about the steam-shovel men, but talkmg about all the men as a 
basis* They are all United States citizens — supposed to be, at least 
— on the gold roll. I am in favor of every man on the Isthmus getting 
longevity as well as the steam-shovel men. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if you give every man longevity here, why 
not have it m the Reclamation Service as well ? 

Mr. Meehan. Do you think that in the Reclamation Service the 
men have to contend with the conditions that exist down here ? 

The Chairman. They have conditions that are just as bad, have 
they not ? 

Mr. Meehan. I have been in the South and slept along the Missis^ 
sippi River, in camps along that river, and there is nothing to contend 
Witt like this here. 

Mr. Bowers. Are not the conditions the same in sections where the 
Reclamation Service work is going on as they are in the South ? 

Mr. Meehan. Well, men are practically out in the swamps, are 
they not, and where raalaria exists ? 

Mr. Bowers. I do not think that malaria exists in the South, not 
to any extent, anyway. 

Mr. Meehan. 1 contracted it down there, and it took me about 
three years, when I went north, to get over it; in Tennessee. 

Now, going back to these figures m the Isthmian Canal Commission 
report for 1908, and from 1908 to 1909, the force on the gold roll has 
been practically doubled, that is the number of men have left and 
the same number of men have been reemployed. That goes to show 
that if you pay longevity it would have a tendency to keep the men 
here, A man goine up on his vacation mstead of resigning and stay- 
ing in the United States would say: **Well, I have got 3 per cent or 
5 per cent commg to me, and I will go down and get it.'' 

Mr. Bowers. During the time you were speaking of they were 
getting longevity pay, so why didn't they stay ? 

Mr. Meehan. According to the conditions that existed in the 
United States, there was not employment for the laboring people in 
the United States. They had to go some place if they wanted to 
live. 

Mr. Bowers. Why did they not stay here if they were getting 
longevity ? 

Mr. Meehan. They did practically stay. 

Mr. Bowers. You were using these figures to show that the force 
was doubled. 

Mr. Meehan. I am saying that the force changes every year, 
practically, until the last year. 

Mr. Bowers. Notwithstanding longevity ? 

Mr. Meehan. Notwithstanding longevity. They didn't receive it 
last year; it was cut out. 

Mr. Bowers. Oh, yes, they did; they received it until July 1 of 
this year. 

Mr. Meehan. Yes; since then we have employed about 23 steam- 
shovel engineers. I am not taking this bb a baais in reeard to the 
longevity argument. I am looking at the condition of the work to 
them, and I say it would have a tendency to keep the men here; and 
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the conditions in the United States in the spring may be. that perhaps 
they will want them here. 

Mr. Gabdneb. You are not speaking particularly in behalf of the - 
steam-shovel men, are you ? 

Mr. Meehan. I am speaking of the conditions they have to contend 
with in regard to weather, the only men practically exposed to rain on • 
the Isthmus, outside of the foremen. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You are a shovel man ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FrrzGEEALD. How long have you been on the isthmus ? 

Mr. Meehan. Five years this month. 

Mr. FnzoEBALD. B!ow lon^ have these men been on the Isthmus ? 

Mr. Meehan. Mr. Blake about four years, and Mr. Fahey is a new 
arrival down here. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. You state that the shovel men change their 
clothes three times a day. Where do they make the chai^ ? 

Mr. Meehan. At the room or the house. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. Do they leave the shovel and go back to their 
rooms? 

Mr. Meehan. At lunch time, yes. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. Whdn else ? 

Mr. Meehan. In the evening. Surely vou gentlemen don't expect 
a man to stay around with his working clothes on, his damp clotoes, 
in the night time. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. Regardless of the rain, when you work all day 
on the shovel, and go home at night, don't you change your clothes ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes; and then you are wet with perspiration from 
the heat of the boiler. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. You say you change your clothes at lunch time 
and at night ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

]||£r. FrrzGEBALD. When is the other change ? 

Mr. Meehan. In the night time. You go to bed and put on damp 
pajamas or night clothes, and get into a damp bed, too. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. You said you were compelled to make three 
changies a day. The first change is at lunch time ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. The second is when you have finished your work 
and go home at the end of your work, and the third is when you put 
on your night clothes ? 

Mr. Meehan. No, not then. Surely you take off the working 
clothes when you go home, for if we sit around on the porch, or some- 
thing of that kind, we don't want our working clothes on. That is 
three times. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. That is only twice. 

Mr. Meehan. Once at lunch time, once in the evening when you 
go home and clean up; then you come back — ^you don't clean up, as 
a rule, but you go in and find them at the dinner table with the grease 
still on; they don't wash up as a rule, although there are exceptional 
cases, excepting where men have families here, and in that case they 
do. 

Mr. FrrzGEBALD. You go to the hotel first and have your dinner, . 
and then you go home ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 
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Mr. FrrzGEBALD. And when else is there any change? 

Mr. Mbehan. Welly you have to change when you get in damp 
clothes and go to bed in the ni^httinie. Your pajamas or your 
ni^t clothes are damp, and your Bed is damp. 

The CHAiRMAisr. What wages do you receive as steam-shovel 
enraieer? 

Sir. Meehan. At present ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Meehan. S239.40 a month. 

The Chairman. How much of that is longevity pay ? 

Mr. Meehan. S210 is the regular scale of wages.^ 

The Chairman. And S29.40 represents longevity that you are 
now receiving ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do steam-shovel men receive, say, in the 
Iron Kange in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Meehan. Well, we will take it on the basis of $150, with two 
bonuses. 

The Chairman. When did vou work there at that price ? 

Mr. Meehan. I didn't work there, but I worked with Britton & 
Stratton for seven and a half years. They have a number of shovels 
up there. 

The Chairman. They pay there $125 a month, with a bonus of 
$25 at the end of the season, and the season is seven months in length. 

Mr. Meehan. That was last year. They paid $125 a month on ac- 
count of scarcity of work. 

The Chairman. They paid it two years ago. 

Mr. Meehan. When things were prosperous in the United States? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Meehan. According to the report of the United States Gov- 
ernment their scale was set at $153 a month. 

The Chairman. But suppose it is $153 a month for seven months 
work? 

Mr. Meehan. They pay bonuses on the Mesaba Range of $25 or 
$50 for a man staying on the job. 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Meehan. Thev do. 

The Chairman. They pay a bonus of $25 a month. 

Mr. Meehan. And $50, too, in some cases, for a man staying a 
season. 

The Chairman. That would be but $200. 

Mr. Meehan. Taking those figures at prosperous years. I am 
not saying that you taKC them year in and year out. 

The Chairman. For work seven months in the year. 

Mr. Meehan. Well, take seven months as a basis; that is a short 
year. 

The Chairman. That is the season, and that is $1^400 a year. 
You are getting $239 a month for twelve months. 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

The Cela^irman. Now, if you were working on the Mesaba Range, 
you would have to furnish your own house; that is, you would have 
to pay your own house rent. 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

The Chairman. And furnish your house ? 
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Mr. Mbehan. Don't you think I would live? 

The Chairman. Of course; but you would do that out of your 
salary. 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

The Chairman. You would pay for your own medical attendance 
and medicines. 

Mr. Meehan. God forbid that I have ever to get sick here and go 
up against these fellers. 

The Chairman. But in the event you are taken sick you don^t 
pay for medical attention ; and if your family 

Mr. Meehan. My wife was taken sick, and I paid pretty dear 
for it. 

The Chairman. And in addition to that, you would have to pay 
for your fuel. 

Mr. Meehan. Not on certain contract jobs you don't have to 
do it. You go on a contract job just started, and they will fumisb 
fuel for you, put up a house for you, put up a shack as good as they 
here; it depends upon the year. 

The Chairman. Where do they do that ? 

Mr. Mj:ehan. I worked for Bntton & Stratton for seven and one- 
half years, and I never had to pay for anything. They furnished the 
fuel. 

The Chairman. Did they furnish water and light? 

Mr. Meehan. Coal oil. 

The Chairman. What did you get when you worked for them in 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. Meehan. One hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

Mr. Gardner. How many months m the year ? 

Mr. Meehan. I worked year in and year out for them. 

Mr. Gardner. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. Meehan. I say that I worked seven and one-half years for 
them. 

Mr. Gardner. How many months in the year? 

Mr. Meehan. All the time; never lost any time. 

Mr. Bowers. There was no bonus with that sort of work? 

Mr. Meehan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bowers. That was $1,800 a year? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes; but understand we were living in the United 
States. We were not barely existing, as we are down here. ^ We 
have no enjoyments; we are not physically fit to go out in the night- 
time; in fact, there is nothing here to enjoy. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Meehan. Well, so far as I am concerned, that is pretty near 
all I can give you in regard to figures. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You say that your wife was taken sick ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Did she go to tbp hospital ? 

Mr. Meehan. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much did they charge a day ? 

Mr. Meehan. At that time they charged $46 a month. We had 
a private room. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Did that include medical attendance ? 

Mr. Meehan. Oh, yes; ice, medicine, and everything. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Do you know of any hospital m the United 
States where you can get that ? 
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Mr. Meehan. Yes; in the Presbyterinn hospital in New .York, for 
$50 a month. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. A private room ? 

Mr. Meehan. Three in a room, but she has a doctor. She was up 
here eight months. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, We had a hearing here to-day of the medical 
force. I Want to find out your experience. You sav that you paid 
S46 a month for a private room, and that included all the service ? 

Mr. Meehan. Excuse me just a minute. I think they have raised 
the price on private rooms since then. I think they are $4 a day. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I am taking your own experience, because you 
said you paid venr high for it. 

Mr. Meehan. 1 think we did in her case. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I am not familiar with that myself, except that 
I know what I had to pay when I had people in the hospital, which 
.was $25 a week for a room, and I wanted to know what your experi- 
ence had been. 

Mr. Meehan. She had Doctor Hoxie's care in the city of New 
York in the Presbyterian Hospital, and considered one of the best 
hospitals in New York. 

. Mr. Fitzgerald. I just wanted to make a comparison. I didn-t 
want to go into your private arrangements or affairs. 

Mr. Gardner. Have you children of school age ? 

Mr. Meehan. No, sir; I have not. I think possibly Mr. Blake has. 

Mr. Gardner. What does it cost you to have your children go to 
school here? 

Mr. Blake. The schools are free. 

Mr. Gardner. How much for text-books ? 

Mr. Blake. They are furnished. 

Mr. Meehan, They do that for barbarians. The text-books in 
the schools are free in the United States, with the exception of taxes^ 
and a great number of men here are taxpayers in the United States. 

Well, is there any information that you could give us in regard to 
this longevity ? 

The Chairmlan. There is not any information. 

Mr. Meehan. We soUcit your 

The Chairman. The paatter will receive consideration. 

Mr. Meehan. We solicit your aid in particular to restore it. You 
. are the man who practically aboUshed it. 

The Chairman. Oh, no; I have not the influence or the power in 
Coi^ress to do that. 

A&. Meehan. It was according to your remarks, and quoted Colo- 
nel Goethals: At that time he said enough, but I think in one of 
your speeches you say that all of the officials were unanimous in the 
opinion that tne salaries ^ere too high on the Isthmus. I think 
that every one of the officials has changed their opinion by this time, 
who has been here for two years. 

The Chairman. We will take this matter under consideration. 

Mr. Meehan. So will we. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Is there anything else that you wish to say ? 

Mr. Meehan. I don't know of anything else now, but there may 
be later on. 

Mr. MoNamara. When the longevity was given us it was given us, 
we supposed, in good faith, as a thing thatliad come to stay. We 
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looked forward to it as something we could depend upon until it had 
reached 25 per cent of the basic rate, if we should stay here that long 
and the job lasted. But here they go to work and take it away from 
us. Things of that kind give us a state of unrest, so that we don't 
know what will be taken away from us next; and while, perhaps, not 
every man has quit on account of this that took place on the 1st of 
last July — I don t know ; of any that are going to go — but I do know 
that a great many that I have talked with say that they are not as 
well satisfied as they were before, and they make remarks Uke this: 
'*I think I have got about all I want of this; I don't know as I wish 
to stay here much longer. " Such remarks as that I hear very much. 
But whether they will do it or not I don't know. I am not speaking 
for anybody or saying what anybody will do. But, as I say, it 
causes a state of unrest, uncertainty. We thought the longevity 
increase had come to stay, but they cut it off, and we don't know 
what the next move will be. I don't know that I have anything 
further to say. 

Mr. Keifer. What pay do you receive ? 

Mr. MoNamara. $233.10 per month. 

The Chairman. Do you occupy family quarters ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherley. Where are your quarters ? 

Mr. McNamara. In Bas Obispo. 

The Chairman. When was your house built ? ! 

Mr. McNamara. It was built by the French; it is an old French 
house. • 

Mr. Meehan. There are very few American houses down there. 

Mr. Sherley. What is the condition of the house ? 

Mr. McNamara. The condition is good. The part that is finished — 
the lumber part — is well painted, painted recently. 

Mr. Sherley. What is inside of it in the way of furniture that was 
furnished by the commission ? 

Mr. McNamara. There are three, I believe, wicker rockers, one 
wicker chair similar to this one [indicating chair in the room], and 
another armchair with plain wooden arms and a wooden seat. There 
is a small refrigerator, a small cooking range, a chiffonier, a dresser, 
a double bed and a single bed — there may be other things; it is fur- 
nished. 

Mr. Sherley. Is there" rimning water ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes; running water and sterilized water. 

Mr. Sherley. Water and batn ? 

Mr. McNamara. Shower bath; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. With a closet inside ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Have married quarters what is known as drying 
rooms ? 

Mr. McNamara. I understand that some of them have, but we 
don't know anything of that kind in Bas Obispo. 

Mr. Meehan. The bachelors' quarters haven't got them; they 
haven't got them in the hotels where the bachelors are. 

Mr. Sherley. Where do you Uve ? 

Mr. McNamara. In Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sherley. What did you pay for house rent there ? 

Mr. McNamara. Thirteen dollars a month. 
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Mr. Sherley. What sized house ? 

Mr. McNamara. Four-room flat. 

Mr. Sherley. What part of the city ? 

Mr. MoNamara. On Quincy street, NE. 

Mr. Sherley. Was it rumished or unfurnished * 

Mr. MoNamara. Unfurnished, excepting the cooking range. 

Mr. Sherley. Was light and heat furnished * 

Mr. MoNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Sherley. You paid extra for that ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, about $1.75 a month, I think, but I never 
kept any track. 

Mr. Meehan. How much did it cost you to live in Washington ? 

Mr. McNamara. About $45 to $65. 

Mr. Meehan. Including rent ? 

Mr. McNamara. Including rent. 

Mr. Meehan. How much does it cost you here ? 

Mr. McNamara. Well, it costs me from — anywhere from $65 to $90. 

Mr. Sherley. What character of living do you refer to ? 

Mr. McNamara. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Sherley. I mean, do you Uve on the same scale here that you 
lived in Washington ? 

Mr. McNamara. As near the same, in a small way. 

Mr. Meehan. Excuse me, but you can not get the same scale of 
Uving here as in Washington. 

Mr. Sherley. Excuse me, but I am trying to get your friend's 
experience. If I understand you, you paid $13 house rent, $1.76 
for gas, something for water, and your living expenses in Washington? 

Mr. McNamara. I paid nothing for water; that was included 
with the house. 

Mr. Sherley. Your Uving expenses were $45 a month. You 
say here that without house rent, without water or light or heat to 
pay for, that your Uving expenses are 

Mr. McNamara. About $65. I haven't any figures for this. I 
don't keep exact track of it, but about $65 to $90. 

Mr. Sherley. What did you pay for fuel in Washington ? 

Mr. McNamara. I used gas in the summer time. 

Mr. Sherley. And what did it cost you ? 

Mr. McNamara. My gas bill would run about somewhere from 
$1 to $2; it would vary from month to month. 

Mr. Sherley. That mcluded both iUuminating and heating gas ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherley. And your expenses here for Uving are double what 
they were in Washington ? 

Mr. McNamara. I didn't say that. 

Mr. Sherley. But your figures make it double if you take out the 
house rent, which you do not pay here, and your Ught. That would 
leave your expenses in Washmgton for a month about $25 or less. 
Now, your expenses here, you say, are about $65. That is more 
than double. 

Mr. McNamara. WeU, I am talking of my entire Uving expenses 
in both places. Of course I have not itemized it; figured it out, as 
you seem to have done. 

Mr. Sherley. But I am taking your own statement. I want to 
find out what makes your cost so excessive, according to your state- 
ment. 
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Mr. MoNamara. That is something I don't believe you can find, 
and I don't see how anyone can explain it. You will hear a great 
many men say that they don't know how it is. 

Mr. Sherley. ,It must be very easily explained, because you kaow 
what you buy. 

Mr. Meehan. He explains it in the commissary prices. 

The Chairman. What did you pay for coal in Washington ? 

Mr. Meehan. Seven dollars ana fifty cents a ton. 

Mr. McNamara. I think from $4.50 to $6 or $7. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. It is $7.25 a ton. 

Mr. Meehan. Seven dollars a ton in Washington. 
. Mr. Bowers. It is $7.75 a ton put in. 

The Chairman. You use about 2 tons a month. 

Mr. Meehan. You will not use 2 tons a month in a 4-room flat. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Do you heat the whole flat ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Just used it for cooking? 

Mr. McNamara. All the heat we had was a heating stove in the 
sitting room and what we would get from the range in the kitchen^ ; 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Did you have heat there outside of the heat you 
furnished yourself ? 

Mr. McNamara. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That means that you did furnish the heat for the 
entire flat ? 

Mr. McNamara. What I had; yes. 

Mr. Sherley. Have you any children ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherlet. Do you mind stating the size of your family ) I aai 
asking this to get a basis of your expenses. 

Mr. McNamara. A wife and three children. 

Mr. Sherley. All with you ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. McNamara, have you kept any itemized account 
of your expenses for food before coming to W asnington, and have* 
you done the same thing since you came here ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. So it is an estimate simply ? 

Mr. McNamara. I have not in either case kept an itemized account 
of my expenses. 

Mr. Gardner. Have you kept an account of your monthly expense 
by the month regularly, so that you know what it costs you a month 
in either place ? 

Mr. McNamara. I have not kept any; account to know to a certainty 

t'ust what it costs. One knows what his income is and he knows what; 
le has left. That is all. 
The Chairman. How long have you been here ? 
Mr. McNamara. Since June, 1906. 

The Chairman. What were you doing before you came here ? 
Mr. McNamara. Steam-shovel man, sam^e as I am now. 
The Chairman. What rate of pay did you receive before coming 
here? 

Mr. McNamara. I think I was receiving $100 a month as cranemaa^ 
The Chairman. You are now receiving $233 a month ? 
Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

22687—10 2 
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. Mr. Bowers. Did you begin work here as a steam-shovel man or a 
crane man ? 

Mr. McNamara. I began here as a crane man. 
' Mr. Meehan. He came here as a crane man. 

The Chairman. What did you get as a crane man ? 

Mr. McNamara. One hundred and eighty-five dollars a month. 

The Chairman. How long did you work as a crane man before 
you became a steam-shovel engineer ? 

Mr. McNamara. About four months. I got my promotion at 
that time from my experience in the States, I presume. I had been 
a craneman about six years in the States. 

Mr. Meehan. Gentlemen, if there is any rumor in regard to this, 
charge for rent, fuel, etc., we would consider it a cut in wages. 

Mr. McNamara, I did not come up here to make any complaint, 
but merely to say 

Mr. Fitzgerald. We are glad to have you make any statement. 

Mr. McNamara. I just merely wanted to make a statement — tell 
what the facts are in regard to this feehng of unrest on account of 
longevity pay being taken off. 

' The Chairman. But it has not been taken away from you to any 
extent y has it? 

Mr. McNamara. It has. The further increase has been stopped. 
' The Chairman. Two hundred and ten dollars is the basic rate ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are getting $33 a month longevity pay now. 

Mr. Gardner. Perhaps this new man would like to say something. 

Mr. Fahey. I have been in the shovel business for about twenty- 
four years, and have been down here at the $210 rate; and, to be 
candid, I came down here on account of the scarcity of work in the 
States. Two years ago you could not have induced me to come to 
the Isthmus. I was stationed in the city of Washington for seven 
years, starting at the rate of $150 a month, and haDd a competence for 
my family and home. But that time has gone. Now, there is a crane 
man on this job at the present date getting equally as much money 
as I am getting, and I haven't got any chance in the world ever to 
redeem myself since longevity is taken oflf. 

Mr. Gardner. How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Fahey. About three montns. 

Mr. Gardner. Did you expect longevity pay when you came here t 

Mr. Fahey. It was not in existence when I came. What I am 
saying is that every crane man on the job with us is getting equally 
as much money as I am getting. 

Mr. Gardner. But did you expect longevity when you left Wash- 
ington to come down here ? 

Mr. Fahey. It was not in existence at the time, but it was in 
existence previously. 

Mr. Sherley. Do you' make your plea for increased compensa- 
tion on the groimd that some crane men are receiving as much as 
you are ? ♦ 

Mr. Fahey. No, no; I am taking it as a comparison. 

Mr. Sherley. That comparison is made possible by the fact that 
these men did receive longevity pay i 

Mr. Fahey. Thev did: yes, sir; that is right. But it is not given 
to a man coming down here 
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The Chaibman. It was not an inducement for you to come down 
here to get emnloyment, was it ? - 

Mr. Fahey- No, sir. 

Mr. Shebley. Do you think that the fact that a man who has 
been here previously, and who has had an advantage, warrants you 
in asking an advantage when you came here knowing the conditions ? 

Mr. Fahey. I knew the conditions when I came here thoroughly. 
I knew that it was abolished at the time I came down here. 

Mr. Sherley. Do you tbjnk, then, knowing that, and coming 
with that understanding, that the fact that other men still have 
their increase of pay is any warrant for your asking increased pav t 
Must not your own case stand on its own bottom irrespective or tne 
other men? 

Mr. Fahey. It is standing there, and no chance to improve. 

Mr. Shebley. I understand; but if I understand your position, 
you are asking a change for the reason that crane men get the same 
pay that you do ? 
• Mr. Fahey. Not all of them, but some of them. 

Mr. Shebley. And I am asking you if that is a real reason ? 
Don't you think that your case ought to be determined on its merits, 
irrespective of the crane man's case ? 

Mr. Fahey. A man at that rate is not getting pay for service at all 
in proportion. 

Mr. Shebley. But is it a question of proportion? Have you a 
right to complain as to what the other man gets if you get what is 
right? 

Mr. Fahey. I ain't finding fault with what he is getting in the 
world. He is deserving of what he is getting. But it puts me in the 
position that I can not get higher. I can not get the 5 and 3 per cent 
that is due. 

Mr. Shebley. That would also be true of any crane man who 
comes now, would it not ? 

Mr. Fahey. Yes. 

Mr. Shebley. And you came knowing the conditions ? 

Mr. Fahey. The conditions existed when I came down here ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Blake. Gentlemen, we thank you for your attention and 
hope that you will remember us when you get to Washington. 

STATEMENTS OF MESSES. H. J. WHITE, GEAWFOED MOOEE, AND 
WILLIAM ATKINSOir, EEPEESENTINO HOUELT EMPLOYEES OV 
THE GOLD EOLL. 

The Chaibman. Gentlemen, what class of employees do you 
represent ? 

A Membeb of the Gboup. The hourly employees on the gold roll 
There is a man from every trade and from every place on the zone. 

The Chaibman. There are a nimiber of gentlemen who wish to be 
heard yet, and we have been obUged to give one or two men the op- 
portimity to speak for their class of employees. Have you selected 
anyone to speak for you ? 

Mr. White. They have asked me to do the talking for this bunch. 

Mr. FiTZGEBALD. What position do you occupy ? 
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Mr. White. Machinist in the Gorgona shops. We have just got a 
small organization, the Trades Council, we call it, of the Canal Zone* 
Our object is to get vacation with pay. We have tried to get it for 
two or three years, and the nearest we got was the Secretary of War 
gave us two weeks vacation. We just got the order; it came out to- 
day officially. 
. The Chairman. Two weeks vacation with pay ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir; that is to cover the transit time traveling 
back and forth to the States. Well, what we want is the same as afl 
the other employees get. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are you an hourly man or a monthly man ? 

Mr. White. An hourly man on the gold roll. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that all the other employees 
get more than two weeks ? 

Mr. White. Yes; they get six weeks. 

The Chairman. All of the monthly and annual people, yes; that, 
does not include all the other people employed on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. White. Only American citizens, that is all we are talking 
about. Well, we have been trying to get it for nearly three years, and 
we have been to see all of the officials all the time that came down 
here, and we were up to see Mr. Taft. There was a congressional 
committee down here 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. White, what we wish to have you do is to 
state the reasons upon which you base your request for the six weeks 
vacation with pay. 

Mr. White. The reason is because we think we are discriminated 
against. There are not very many of us; there is between 1,000 and 
1,200 of us, and it would cost in the neighborhood of $200,000 to give 
us a vacation with pay, where it costs about $790,000 to give the 
monthly men vacation with pay, a year. Now, they figure that it 
would cost $235,000 to give all the hourly men on the gold roll vaca- 
tion with pajr every year. It would not take that much, because they 
do not earn it. They do not stay down here that long. Not more 
than half of them would take advantage of this vacation with pay; 
they would not be entitled to it. 

The Chairman. When you work overtime ;^ou get paid time and a 
half, do you not? 

Mr. White. We did do that at first; some overtime at first, 
before we got the work organized like it is now. But there is very 
little overtime; it don't amount to quite 5 per cent — between 4 and 
5 per cent. 

The Chairman. I know, but if you work overtime you get paid 
at the rate of time and a half, don't you ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But if the monthly men work overtime, they do 
not get any extra pay at all, do they ? 

Mr. White. They used to get lay-over days, but I believe that has 
been cut oflF. 

The Chairman. I know it has. They do not get extra compen- 
sation when working more than eight hours, either the monthly or 
the annual men. 

Mr. White. Yes, some of them do. Some of them get a day a 
week in, where they have to work regularlv right straight through 
and go down to the shops on Sunday, and there is repair work to do, 
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they get a day off in that week, or in a month, and they are allowed 
time for it. 

Mr. Sherley. For their Sunday work ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherley. How about their weekly work ? They work longer 
than eight hours during the week, don't they? 

Mr. White. Well, they don't have to do that very often, because 
they generally get hourly men that they trust this work to, that are 
working the overtime anyway. 

The Chairman. But, as a rule, the monthly and annual men get 
no compensation for overtime. Say a clerk works twelve hours a day, 
he does not get any pay for it? 

Mr. White. And we don't want overtime, either; we don't want 
a bit of overtime. That is the hardest kind of work. If they 
bring in something that is broken down and want it fixed in a hurry, 
they have to work nights on it, and that is an advantage to the Gor- 
emment and the commission to have that work done. 

The Chairman. And you get time and a half for it? 

Mr. White. And we generally do work for it, too. 

The Chairman. What compensation do you receive now ? 

Mr. White. Seventy cents an hour now. I started in at 65 cents, 
and got longevity pay for two years. They have taken that away 
now. 

The Chairman. You get 70 cents an hour for eight hours, or 
$5.60 per day ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where did you work before you came down here ? 

Mr. White. I worked in a ^ood many shops, about 20. The last 
place I worked was the Washington Navy- Yard experimental shop. 

The Chairman. What rate of compensation did you receive there ? 

Mr. White. I think it was $3.48 a day then, but the pay has been 
raised twice since I left there. It is $3.76 now. 

The Chairman. Machinists are getting 30 to 40 per cent more here 
than in the navy-yard ? 

Mr. White. It looks that way, but if you consider the cost of 
living and the transportation back and forth, we really don't get 
any more. 

The Chairman. Your transportation down here was paid ? 

Mr. White. It was paid down here, but I have been back twice, 
and paid my way both ways. 

The Chairman. If you remain two years your transportation is 
paid back, is it not ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are saving a little over 50 per cent above 
the $3.76 rate; that is, $5.60 a day, for eight hours, is more than 50 
per cent in excess of $3.76 a day. It is $1.84 more than $3.76, which 
IS more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Gardner. You have a family ?. 

Mr. White. Yes; I have a family in the States that cost me 
almost as much 

Mr. Gardner. They are not here ? 

Mr. White. I could not aflFord to bring them down and keep 
them. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you know relatively the cost of keeping a 
family here and in Washington ? 
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Mr. White. No ; I don't know. 

Mr. Gardner. Is it more or less ? 

Mr. White. Well, I guess it would cost more down here — I am 
sure it would. 

Mr. Gardner. If you paid rent in Washington, do you think it 
would cost more here ? 

Mr. White. Well, I don't know — I don't know about that. 

Mr. Gardner. If you counted interest on your furniture and wear 
and tear on your carpets, and everything, it would all enter into the 
expense of a household ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. What we want to know are the facts in the case as 
to the cost here and at home. We hear much about the perquisites 
that you get. 

Mr. White. Well, I don't see where they could enter into the case 
at all. We just come here to get what the others get. If it costs us 
more or less it costs the others the same, and they get vacations with 
pay and we don't. 

The Chairman. You fail to distinguish between their service and 
yours. The Government has a right to call upon them for extra 
work at any time and in any amount, without any additional com- 
pensation. The Government can not call upon you for a minute of 
overtime without paying you, and paving you at the rate of time 
and a half. That is supposed to make up some of the difference 
between the privileges, so far as vacations are concerned. In addi- 
tion to the two weeks' vacation that you now receive, you also have 
sick leave, have you not ? 

Mr. White. Yesj sir; and the monthly men get that, too. 

The Chairman. I understand they all get that. They get thirty 
days' sick leave. Then if you are injured, engaged in hazardous work, 
wmch would be the case in case of machinists, after the first fifteen 
days you are paid, no matter how long the injury or disabiUty prevents 
you from working, up to the full time of a year. You get that pay. 
The clerks here do not get it. Thev do not get anv compensation for 
injuries, because their work is not hazardous employment. 

Now, gentlemen, there is not any disposition upon the part of this 
committee to discriminate against the people who are employed on 
the Canal Zone. We all appreciate the work that you are doing down 
here, and the Congress of the United States does. But we are respon- 
sible to the people of the United States for the aggregate cost of this 
great work that is going on here, and the labor cost is one of the chief 
items in the cost; and this committee, perhaps, more than any otHer 
committee of Congress, is responsible for that cost, because it must 
originate the appropriations that are made to defray the expense inci- 
dent to the construction of this canal. And if we make appropriations 
or recommend the making of appropriations for paying or compensa- 
tion that will enable the employees down here to draw pay far in 
advance of the pay in the States for like employment our constituents, 
to whom we must answer, will hold us responsible. It is not a matter 
of sympathy. If it was you might expect this committee to give you 
six months' leave of absence with pay. But it is a matter or what is 
just and right as between the employees here and the people who have 
got to pay this expense. That is the way it appeals to us; and of 
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course while we are willing to do what is right, yet we can not go to 
our constituents and justify an unreasonable rate of wages or labor 
cost down here for this work. If we do, somebody else wiU take our 
seats in Congress very quickly. 

Mr. White. Don't you think it is worth a little more to work in 
this country ? This is not a white man's country. 

The Chairman. I understand that, and I recognize that you are 
getting $5.60 a day as a machtriist, and that you are getting a great 
deal more than you can get in the States. I have worked at your 
trade myseK in the States. 

Mr. White. Don't you know that the machinist's trade is being 
paid for at from 60 to 80 cents an hour ? 

The Chairman. You are getting 50 per cent more than the ma- 
chinists in the navy-yard, and they are getting the highest rate of 
pay of any machinists in the States. 

Mr. White. Oh, no; in the automobile shops in the West they ar^ 
paid 65 to 80 cents an hour for special work. We require just as good 
a class of men for some of our work as any place in the States. 
. Mr. Fitzgerald. Have the men you represent any complaint 
about the quarters you have, or the prices charged by the commis- 
sary' department ? 

Mr. White. We are not prepared to take up anything now but th^ 
leave with pay. 

Mr. FitzGERALD. I wanted that as a matter of information. One 
of the things we want to find out, if we can, is what the conditions are 
under which you labor, and whether the organization is such that 
you are properly cared for. We may not have another opportunity 
of examining as many men as there are in a gathering like this. You 
have an organization. Whatever grievances you have are discussed 
there, and whatever things you think should be remedied are gone 
over there. I wanted to know whether there is any dissatisfaction 
with the quarters, or with the prices that are charged for the food 
you consume. 

What are you employed at, Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Moore. Machinist at the Panama Railroad shops. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are you living in married or single quarters ? 

Mr. Moore. Married, but my family is not here. I am living in 
bachelor's quarters. 

Mr. Bowers. At what point ? 

Mr. MooRE. At Cristobal. Do you wish to question me, or may I 
make a few remarks ? 

The Chairman. Make your statement of the conditions. 

Mr. Moore. Now, for four years we have been working under con- 
ditions that we think are both unfair and unjust. The monthly men 
enjoy six weeks' leave with pay. The hourly men do not enjoy that 
privilege. We have gone before different committees, and th^ 
argument up to the present time has been that our overtime com- 
pensated us for the lack of six weeks' leave. President Roosevelt 
sent a special committee down here, the Reynolds committee, to 
investigate that matter. They investigated that matter thoroughlyj 
and made a report on it which no doubt you gentlemen are familiar 
with. 
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' In that report he said: 

ViKiation privileges should be granted to all * * gold ' * employees on equal terms. Th^ 
^Infeent distinction in relation to vacation with pay between monthly and hourly men 
dhould be abolished, since the distinction does not appear to be justified by an exam- 
uxation of the facts upon which it is based. I'he ground for declining to allow the 
ndurl^ men vacation with pay is that they already are receiving time and a half for 
overtmie, which the monthly men are not receiving. The question then is, Do ihto 
ImsIb show that they receive an amount approximately equivalent to the sum which 
Miey would otherwise receive for the six weeks' vacation with pay? 

0! the time earned in the month of Febnuury, 1908, by ehop mechanics, 4.56 pet 
dftnt was overtime. In computing this average it was found that the men employeain 
the Paraiso shops worked 12 per cent overtime, and those employed in some other 
t0ual(bB had no overtime at all. In fact, a numerical majority of uie mechanics earned 
little or no overtime. But since the principle is made to apply to all, liie average beli- 
ef must be considered. 

inie total possible earnings of a mechanic paid by the hour at the rate of 65 cents per 
h6W[f at which rate the greater number of shop mechanics are employed, and who takes 
his vacation on his own time, amounts in a year to $1,465.20. Assuming that the over- 
iMttke of all amounted to 5 per cent, that being the actual percentage of overtime in 
A^^v 1908, the total overtime earning per capita would be $73.26 tor one year. Tl^e 
JE^^I^lar earnings of hourly men receiving 65 cents per hour would amount to $187.20 
for six weeks. If overtime work by the mechanics was considered as a substitute for a 
Mcptttion with pay, it is evident that the actual average overtime pay is not a fsAi offset 
i0 a vacation witn pay. 

"Gold" monthly men during the month of April, 1908, were paid $530,191.04, an4 
"ttold" hourly men $157,145.26. Considering this monUi as a oasis for comparison, 
tffe cost of the six weeks' vacation granted to the monthly men amounts to $795,286.56. 
The cost of granting an annual vacation with pay to the "gold " hourly men. figured on 
dfllfd same basis, would amount to $235,717.89. On the basis of the month 6f April, the 
poial earnings for one year of the "gold" hourly men would be $1,885,743.12. feati- 
mating overtime for all on the basis of 5 per cent, the amount representing overtime 
Wi^Mild t)e $94,287 . 15. This amount certainly can not be consideredas an offset or in any 
WUf^ iBqual to the amount of $235,717.89, which would be the cost of granting them 
«i»cationB with pay on the same basis as the monthly men. 

Considering the whole subject of the extensive six weeks' vacation with pay, we 
iknderstand, both from the statement of Colonel Gorgas, the chief sanitary officer, and 
trom the arguments of the men, that this length of time was granted because it was sup- 
posed to be in the interest of health to give to the men an opportunity to secure aimiiL»- 
filiy a change of climate. Assuming this to be the case and recognizing the great ex- 
pense involved to the Government in providing reduced rates of transportation at a 
positive loss, in sacrificing the services of men for six weeks in order to give them a 
month at their homes, with all the incidental demands on their accumulated savings, 
we urge the consideration of substituting for the six weeks' vacation with pay every 
year the same vacation every two years, and on alternate years the provision of a month's 
yacation in some nearby place or places, where a change of climate and of air could be 
obtained. The difference between the climate of the mainland and that of the island 
of Taboga suggests the possibility of establishing a vacation home there, board being 
provided at reasonable rates. 

That is the report of the Reynolds committee. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Will you tafce up the other question, Mr. Moore ? 
The question I wanted to get an answer to was whether the men who 
"are represented here have any complaint to make about the quarters 
and prices of commodities. 

Mr. Moore. I do not think they have any complaint to make of th6 
ijuarters or prices. We expect to pay greater prices down there than 
in the States. That is why we expect to get greater pay. The thing 
Ve think we should have is this — it narrows itself down to this: We 
are here as hourly men; we are just as conscientious as the monthly 
then; We are no more healthy than the monthly men are, and we 
ihiiik every man on the Isthmus should be placed on the same fair 
footing. We do not ask any advantage over anybody, but what we 
want IS to be placed on the same footing with every man on the 
Isthmus. 
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The Chairman. You occupy bachelor quarters on the Isthmus? 

Mr. MooEE. Yes. 

The Chairman. You pay nothing for your quarters i 

Mr. MooBE. Nothing for the Quarters. 

The Chairman. They are taken care of at the expense of the 
commission i 

Mr. Moore. Yes; they are nice and neat and clean, and we have 
no fault to find with them. 

The Chairman. Where do you board ? 

Mr. Moore. At the Cristobal Hotel. 

The Chairman. What board do they charge ? 

Mr. Moore. Twenty-seven dollars a month. 

The Chairman. Outside of that, you have no other living expenses, 
except your clothes? 

Mr. Moore. Only laundry, and so forth. 

Mr. Sherlet. I could not get it from your reading, but I want to 
ask you if anything was said in the report about monthly men working 
overtime without receiving compensation. 

Mr. Moore. That is a mistake that everyone makes. The montfatf 
men work very little overtime. The steam-shovel men, when they 
work overtime to-day, get their lay-over days. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. No; they do not. 

Mr. Moore. The machinists do; yes, they do. 

Mr. Sherley. When they work on Sundays, is not that only 

Mr. Moore. T|iey do not get leave for it as they formerly did. 
But now, if they work Sunday, they lay off Monday. 

Mr. Sherley. But how about the men who work overtime at night i 

Mr. Moore. If they work overtime at night they lay off next day. 
They are allowed so many hours of lay off. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Let me understand: If they work Sunday they 
get a day off? Suppose they work on Monday an hour overtime, 
they do not get that hour off the next day, do they ? 

Mr. Moore. No; but these men get $175 a month. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. They get $210 a month, do they not ? 

Mr. Moore. No. I mean the mechanics. 

The Chairmen. How many mechanics are there on the monthly 
roll? 

Mr. Moore. I think there are about 1,200 of us. 

The Chairman. On the monthly roll ? 

Mr. ^^ hite. Just a few. 

Mr. Moore. There may be 50 or 100. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You speak of monthly men getting time off* 
If they work Sunday they get a day off, but if they work an hour 
overtime on some other day, is it your understanding that they get 
the next day off ? 

Mr. Moore. No; but they get an excess of pay. They get $175 
a month. The rule here is that you can not work 50 hours overtime. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Fifty hours a week ? 

Mr. Moore. Those do get overtime; they get $175 a month, while 
we set only $145. 

The Chairman. What class is it that gets $175 ? 

Mr. Moore. Those are hourly mechamcs. 

Mr. White. Down here at some places they put in machinists on 
the monthly roll, if the men want to do that, and raise them from 
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$140 up to $175; but the machinist has to work overtime more than 
it would amount to to get his six weeks' leave with pay bj being on 
the monthly roll. They made a proposition to us some tmie ago to 
put all the hourly mechanics on the monthly roll, but we turned 
that right down, because we knew that every foreman of every de- 

Eartment would try to make a good showing in his department and 
e would just work us to death. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sheeley. So you think these monthly mechanics are worse 
oflf thanyou are ? 

Mr. White. I know that many of the bosses will come down on 
Sunday and go through the motions of taking an interest in the work 
if they have a few men working overtime, and on their own account 
those bosses would prefer to see their men working overtime in pref- 
erence to their taking a vacation with pay. 

Mr. Moore. In our papers it is stated that leave is not a vested 
right. It lies entirely with the commission, who shall have leave 
and who shall not. We think it unfair that the commission shall 
single out a steam-shovel man, an engineer, or conductor and ^ve 
him leave, and deny us the same privilege. 

The Chairman. That is true generally throughout the public 
service, is it not ? Leave with pay is not a vested right to any 
employee. 

Mr. Moore. That is why we have a little grievance here. Why 
should some men be singled out for that leave and others be deprived 
of it ? We are giving as good service as any men on the Isthmus. 
We are putting lorth our best efforts. We are all patriotic American 
citizens. We will throw our hats up just as high in the air as anyone 
when this work js done. 

Mr. Sherley." You think that some of the men have the right to 
leave on the monthlv roll. You do not say there is any discrimina- 
tion amongst yourselves as to getting two weeks' leave. 

Mr. Moore. No; there is no discrimination among ourselves. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I understand that the Secretary of War has 
decided to give two weeks' leave with pay to hourly men. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That makes all classes of employees correspond 
with the law in the States regarding employees in the government 
service. Let me explain it to you. The great bulk of the per annum 
men in the public service get thirty days' leave. Some get fifteen 
days' leave in the postal service, under an act of Congress, passed 
six or seven years ago, the mechanics in the navy-yards, arsenals, and 
other places get fifteen days' leave in a year, and this order of the 
Secretary of War will now place the mechanics down here on the same 
footing with other mechamcs in the government service in the States. 

Mr. Moore. It does not do that. The mechanics in the Washing- 
ton Navy-Yard get fifteen days' leave with pay. They get Saturday 
afternoons off during July, August, and September; that is, for the 
summer time. We have this weather down here the year round. 
They have it only three months in the year up there. We have a 
ridit to the same consideration all the year. 

Mr. FrrzQERALD. They have had that for three years by executive 
order of the President, by which they get the Saturday half holiday, 
but outside of the Saturday half holiday, the order of the Secretary 
is an attempt to place the mechanics here on the same footing as the 
mechanics m the States. 
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Mr. MooBE. I suppose that was the object in placing us to that 
extent on the same rooting with the employees in the navy-yards and 
arsenals. He says that is as far as he can go. But we ought to be 
put on the same footing in all respects. You gentlemen have been 
down here ten days, and you have struck some nice muddy weather* 
We have been down here for years in this stuff. It is a little more 
rainy in the wet season than in the rainy season. That is the difference. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bowers. I understood you to say that in some of the shops 
some of the foremen would put men on the hourly roll, and in some 
of the shops they would transfer them from the hourly to the monthly 
roll, but tnat the men refused to do it because the overtime that they 
work more than pays up for the six weeks' leave. 

Mr. White. It surely more than does it sometimes. There is one 
shop in particular that has several men hke that, and they wish they 
had not gone on that roll. The machinists that went on that roll 
regret that they have done so. 

Mr. Bowers. Then the overtime they make overbalances the six 
weeks' leave they would get ? 

Mr. White. Yes; because the bosses rub it into them for getting 
on that roll. 

Mr. Moore. Some of the foremen take advantage of a man, and 
because he works by the month they think he should work thirty 
days in the month and twenty-four hours in a day, and we do not 
beneve it is the intent of the Government of the United States 
when we are on the monthly roll to work us more than eight hours 
a day except in extraordinary cases, and in those cases every one of 
of us is willing to do that. 

Mr. Bowers. You would not be willing to surrender the hourly 
wage scale and go on the monthly roll in order to get the benefit of the 
six weeks' leave ? 

Mr. White. Yes; I beUeve the great majority of the men would be 
willing to do that if they would keep the force up in sufficient numbers 
to do the work. They can hardly keep the force up now. In the 
blacksmith shops, in the Gorgona shop, they had aown 20 men in 
two months, and there are omy 10 men left there now, and in the 
boiler shop they have had about 15 new men in the last few months, 
and some of them did not last ten minutes and got discharged right 
away. They had the trip, though. It is better to give the men some 
leave and advantages and make it to their advantage to stay. Fre- 
quently a man comes down here and gets discharged as soon as he can 
and is sent back to the States. They are not the right kind of people 
to work here. 

Mr. Bowers. The difference between hourly and monthly men is 
not six weeks' but four weeks' vacation, is it not ? 

Mr. White. Four weeks, after this order comes out. 

Mr. Bowers. Would they be willing to go on the monthly roll in 
order to wipe out that difference ? 

Mr. White. I do not think they would. 

Mr. Bowers. Your idea, then, is that the reduction of the dis- 
crimination, or what you regard as a discrimination, to four weeks 
brings them so nearly together that they would refuse to surrender 
the advantage of the hourly roll in order to get the four weeks more 
leave ? 
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Mr. White. I would not like to say that, but they certainly want 
to get the discrimination wiped oyt entirely and have all of us put cm 
the same equal footing. 

Mr. Shekley. Do you think you would be on an equal footing if 
you had six weeks' leave with pay, as the monthly men do, and still 
get extra pay for overtime work: ? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir; because we do not want the overtime wort: 
at all and when you do it you more than earn it. 

Mr. Shebley. 1 know; but how about the other fellow who does 
overtime and does not get anything for it ? 

Mr. White. Don't you think we ought to get overtime for that ? ^ 

Mr. Shebley. What I am asking you is whether it would be fair if 
you would get six weeks' leave and get extra pay for overtime woA. 
Wouldn't they then have ground to complain of discrimination? 

Mr. White. I do not thmk we would kick very much, even without 
overtime work. It would not amount to as much as six weeks' leave 
would amount to. 

Mr. Shebley. I thought you just stated, in answer to Mr. Bowers, 
that you did not think the men would be willing to go on the monthfy 
iroll. 

Mr. White. That was the opinion some time ago, nearly two jetas 
ago. They did not want to go on the overtime because we could not 
keep the force up, and we knew very well that the work would have 
^o go on, and that they would work us all kinds of time — work«9*o 
death, in fact. 

Mr. Shebley. If the overtime demanded of you would not be in 
excess of the overtime demanded of the monthly men, then you would 
be perfectly willing to go on the monthly roll ? 

Mr. White. We would be satisfied all right if we did not have to 
work overtime any more than the monthly men do. If we were ptft 
on the monthly roll, we would be willing to work up to the limit <sf 
overtime that we do now. 

Mr. Gabdneb. I understand that yourself and others for whom 
you speak have no fault to find with your quarters, the price of your 
food, the quality of your board, and your hospital attendance, and so 
forth, but that the only complaint now is that you are discriminated 
against in the matter of vacation. 

Mr. White. That is the only thing we complain of now. 

Mr. Gabdneb. You have no other complaint to offer ? 

Mr. White. There is bound to be complaint. The room I occupy 
is very damp, and my clothes are wet and moldy. I can not keeip 
them dry at all. 

Mr. Gabdneb. So are mine. Where do you classify this weather 
we are having — as rainy or wet ? 

Mr. White. Tliis is wet weather. In wet weather it rains twenty- 
four hours a day. In rainy weather it rains only sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day. [Laughter.] 

There is one subject that has not been mentioned to-night, and I 
think it is a proper subject for congressional action 

Mr. Keifeb. Before you go into that I want to know, Mr. White, 
whether you figure on making a discrimination in the matter of 
-absence or leave with pay as to the length of time you have been at 
work here. Would you put the new men and the old men on the 
same basis ? 

Mr. White. Oh, no. 
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Mr. Keifeb. What would you do with reference to that t 

Mr. White. Well, if granted six weeks' leave with pay, whenever 
a man's vacation came next time it would not disarrange anything. 
Whenever a man's vacation came next time let him take it with pay. 

Mr. Keifeb. Suppose a man was down here less than a year. 
Would you give him the same leave as the man who had been down 
here two or three years? 

Mr. White. No; only according to the length of his service. 

Mr. FrrzGERALD. He would have to work a year before he would 
be entitled to his leave. 

Mr. Keifeb. Would the man who had been down here a year 
have the same leave as those who had been here three or four years ? 

Mr. MooBE. If you would go back and give us the leave we think 
we ought to have, we woiild be glad to get it. If we were up in the 
States, where we could get at people and push the case through like 
we did in the navy-yards and arsenals, I think we would be able ta 
get along. Why, even the niggers working in the departments up 
m Washmgton get thirty days' leave with pay. We work here imder 
very disadvantageous conditions, and that is most all of the time. 

Mr. Keifeb. Your suggestion is you would make no discrimina- 
tion on accoimt of the length of time of men employed on the hourly 
roll? 

Mr. White. The old men ought to have some advantage, when 
they have come down here when the mud was everywhere and there- 
were not any streets at all to walk on. It seems that the old men 
ought to have some advantage — the men who have made the condi- 
tions what they are now. I have been down here three years; in 
four more days I will have had three years down here. 

Mr. MooBE. The commission three years ago thought they would 
Battle that thing to our satisfaction. They oflfered us longevity, 
which we were glad to accept. It would give the old men an advan- 
ta^e over a new man, because, as we thought, a man who has been 
down here one or two or three years is a better man and imderstands 
tte work better than a new man who comes down here and first 
starts in, and the old man is worth mpre money than the man who 
comes down here two or three months and draws his boat money. 
But some Congressman inserted a little clause in the appropriation 
bill to the effect that none of that money would be paid for lay-over 
days and longevity, and there you are. 

We think that the man who stays down here three or four years 
should be granted that little extra privilege. We think that that 
should be pu t back. We beUeve we are better men than new men 
can be. We are acclimimated, we understand the work, and we 
think we are worth more to the Government than new men, and we 
think that should be provided for. 

Mr. White. Day before yesterday I was talking with the foreman 
in our shop about some of the men quitting. Six of the men in our 
shop are going to quit. One has been here rour years, two have been 
here two years and a half, and one has been here a little over a year. 
The foreman says to me: ''I don't know what I will do now. The 
work is running pretty well, but the work is back some." He says: 
"These old men, I can throw them a drawing, and they go ahead and 
do that, and the work goes on; but I don't know what 1 will do with a 
new man. I expect I will have a picnic," he said. They all have an^ 
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impression that the man who has been down here a long while is more 
famUiar with the work and is a better man than a new man can 
possibly be. Of course they should be. 

Mr. Keifer. There was some new matter that you wanted to call 
attention to. I interrupted you. 

• Mr. White. It was in regard to the longevity that we had been 
enjoying until the last session of Congress. That was denied us 
because there was no money appropriated to pay it, and consequently, 
we do not enjoy it. But we feel we are deserving of it, that the 
money is well spent, and that you Congressmen who are familiar 
with the work know that the Government is spending thousands of 
dollars in sending men down here who do not stay. They come 
down here for a vacation and get their boat money, and then go 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Does a man get transportation before he is here 
two years ? 

Mr. Moore. He has to be here two years, but he gets a rate back. 
■ Mr. Fitzgerald. That does not cost the commission anything to 
send a man back unless he has been here two years ? 

Mr. Moore. If your services are dispensed with and no longer 
required at any time, you get free transportation back. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Yes; but if a man works and quits himself he 
must pay his own way back, so that if these men who come down 
here and work twenty minutes quit they must pay their own trans- 
portation back ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes ; but they get their boat money from New York, 
and they stay here a few days and then go back. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. A man in order to be employed down here has to 
furnish pretty satisfactory references, has he not ? 

Mr. MOORE. He has to furnish references. They tell you this is a 
healthy country down here. They tell you it is a health resort. They 
do not take into consideration the fact that the men who come down 
here are the most hardy men you can pick out. They are not old' 
men. They are examined thoroughly. They are strong, hearty men 
when they come down here. This is not a health resort by any 
means. [Laughter.] 

Mr. White. And they send them home before they die, if they 
get very sick. They let them go home and die, and the death rate 
does not show it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Graff. Do you complain of that ? 

Mr. White. I would a great deal rather die at home than down 
here. I went to the Gorgona dispensary last Wednesday week to get 
some more quinine, and I said to Doctor WilUamson, **How is busi- 
ness?" He said: **We had 222 patients here in a day, the biggest 
dispensary day we have ever had in Gorgona." And last Monday 
week, or Tuesday — I would not Uke to name the day exactlv — there 
were 78 patients entered in the Ancon Hospital here. Tnat does 
not show that this is a health resort at all. 

Mr. Bowers. But those two hundred and odd patients that ap- 
peared at the Gorgona dispensary, does that number include negroes, 
too? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. Now, if the negroes down here are Hke negroes in the 
United States, they take medicme for fun. That is a luxury to them. 
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[Laughter.] I know if the head of a house is cleaning shelves in 
the house and taking out a lot of patent medicines, the negroes will 
come and take them all as a luxury. [Laughter.] They wm ask for 
them. 

Mr. White. They do not take the medicine that Doctor WiUiam- 
son or any of the other doctors on the line give them. They do not 
take that for fim. 

. Mr. Bowers. They do down our way. Taking medicine and 
riding on trains are their two luxuries. 

Mr. White. When I was at the Goj^ona dispensary a year or two 
a^o a nigger came in and said: '^Doctor, I would like to get some 
or those sugar-coated pills, please, sir/' and the doctor said: *'What 
flavor, please?" [Laughter.] But they do not g^ve them sugar- 
coated pills now. They do not coax them to come in. 

Mr. oHERLEY. I would Hke, and I think other gentlemen would 
like, to hear any gentleman here if he has any complaint as to any 
branch of the service here. There are quite a number here, and you 
are in a position to judge of conditions n-om the standpoint of a man 
laboring here, and I would be glad to hear of anytning that you 
think is being wrongly run, either m regard to your commissary or 
anything else. 

Mr. White. Yes, sir; they talk so much about our overtime, time 
and a half for overtime. In a lot of places if you do not make a 
strenuous kick they will make you work at a breakdown job at noon 
and send you home at 3 o'clock, and do not pay you for overtime. 
They will send you home at 3 o'clock after you have lost your dinner. 

Mr. Sherley. In other words, they let you go after the hour at 
noontime ? 

Mr. White. No; it is straight time. It is done frequently in our 
shop. 

Mr. Sherley. How frequently does it occur ? 

Mr. Seifert. It happened to me yesterday. It happens fre- 




Mr. Moore. It occurs every day at the dry docks. A man goes 
out at night and comes home and finishes up at dayhght. Our serv- 
ices are on demand at any hour in the twenty-four. They claim we 
have no prescribed hours of work. 

Mr. Sherley. Do I understand that this is done arbitrarily, or is 
it on account of the conditions of the work ? 

Mr. Moore. They claim it is due to extraordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Sherley. Is that a fact or not ? 

Mr. Moore. We consider that a day's work here, as in the States, 
is from 7 o'clock to 1 o'clock, and from 1 o'clock to 5 o'clock. That 
is a day's work. Anything over that is overtime. If we are called 
out in the middle of the night and get out of bed in the middle of the 
night and work on the dredge, or something or other extra hours, 
we claim we should get overtime for that and not be required to stay 
at home the next day and come in late. We claim that is wrong, 
and we have protested against it from time to time. 

Mr. Sherley. You think you ought to work your regular hours, 
and that when these emergency calls come they should be treated as 
overtime work ? 

Mr. Moore. That is the rule in the States everywhere. In rail- 
road shops, if you are called out to work an hour in a railroad shop 
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at night, you get five hours for it. We only ask for tune and a half 
after a day's work is done. 

Another httle thing; excuse me, there is another httle thing that 
we think is unjust. If we are called out on a job that takes us two 
or three hours to get to it, if there is a boat to be in the dock and we 
have to go out on the boat somewhere, they do not allow us the time 
needed to go out on that boat in order to get on that dredge. We 
claim that the time should begin when we leave the shops and not 
when we get on the boats. 

Mr. Shebley. Of course, you appreciate the fact that conditions 
on the Isthmus are not the same as those in the States ? 

Mr. Moore. We certainly do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Shebley. I do not mean merely in the sense of comforts, but 
in the character of the work. It is unpossible to do things here, 
of course, exactly as you do them in the States. 

Mr. MooBE. We understand that, and we are willing to do our 
share always. 

Mr. Shebley. Now, you men are receiving a larger wage than 
similar men in the States 

Mr. MooBE. We admit that 

Mr. Shebley. And that being so, does it not seem reasonable that 
in going to work in a wav such as you speak of a man should not be 
paid for the time he is being earned to work? Is there any trade 
m the States where a man is paid for time going to work except the 
plumbers ? 

Mr. MooBE. Yes. If you work for a railroad company and they 
send you 100 miles out, you get pay from the time you leave that shop. 
If you get up at 4 o'clock in tne morning to catch a boat at d 
o'clock 

Mr. Shebley. How about a job that takes an hour ? 

Mr. MooBE. We do not kick about small matters. We take 
these things; we accept these things. We are not agitators by any 
means. We are just as loyal to this Government as anybody else is. 
We are doing our work just as well as anybody else. 

I want to answer any questions that may be asked. I wish you 
would ask questions. I will try to answer them. That is what I 
am here for. 

Mr. Shebley. Are there any other complaints ? 

Mr. BowEBS. Before you leave that question of transportation ta 

Jour work, I want to ask what is the greatest amount of time you 
ave ever lost in going to or returni^g from work ? 

Mr. MooBE. Sometimes a couple of hours. A tugboat may not 
be at the point where we get on for two or three hours. There is no 
tugboat there. Maybe you would be hung up three or four hours. 

Afr. Taylob. You get no time until you land on the job ? 

Mr. MooBE. No, sir; we have taken this matter to the officials 
higher up, but down here we get very little satisfaction. In answer 
to our complaints they tell us that a boat leaves every five days. 
[Laughter.] We realize that fact. We have left situations in the 
States. We have come down here to make an honest effort in this 
great work, and we do not ask anythiog unreasonable or unjust* 
We ask only fair treatment. We will do our part, and you will never 
hear from us. 
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Mr. Keifeb. You say you do not get paid for the time you are 
going to the job; I mean the time you take in going to work, to some 
extra work, to some place. Don't they allow you time for that? 
I do not mean time going from your usual residence, but if in the 
middle of the forenoon, for instance, you are asked to go out to do 
some work on a dredge, you would lose your time in going, would you ? 

Mr. Moore. That is what they have complained of to me. 

Mr. Keifer. I want to understand that. Suppose they come into 
the shop at 9 o'clock at Gorgona and ask a man to go some distance 
that would take two hours to ^et there. How about it in that case t 

Mr. Moore. Your time would begin after you had reported to the 
shop. 

Mr. Sherley. When don't you get it ? 

Mr. Moore. In the mornings. Suppose you went to the dock and 
the boat was not there. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Suppose they failed to furnish the facilities, and 
you reported just the same ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; this is only a small matter, but it happens every 
once in a while. It agitates and annoys the men. 

The Chairman. Yt)u mean, if you are ordered to report some 
morning to do some work on a dredge, and you go to the tug and the 
tug is not there, that you would lose that time f 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

The Chairman. Suppose you get your orders the evening before 
to go out on a dredge at 7 o'clock, and you went to the dock and the 
boat was not there; would you lose that time? 

Mr. Moore. Certainly. We would not be paid until we got to the 
job. 

The Chairman. I will bet that there is not a case of that kind that 
has happened on the Isthmus. 

Mr. Moore. I will take it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. William Atkinson. I think I can explain that more thor- 
oughly. I am working at the dry dock at Cristobal, where this 
grievance mostly occurs. A bulletin was issued, to the effect that 
we would not receive time going to and from our jobs outside the 
shop, but if we went out durmg the work hours of the day we should 
always receive that pay. The only way we lose time is when the 
boat does not show up in time. Maybe we will go out at 8 o'clock, 
for example, and work until 3 o'clock; they will not allow us to work 
beyond 3 o'clock, and there is no boat to fetch us home, and then we 
may lay out there till 5 o'clock until a tug comes to fetch us in. 

In regard to delays in going out to work, it generally happens on 
Sundays. The clapet, or one of those dredge boats in the canal, goes 
out at 6 o'clock on Sunday morning. We are ordered to go out to 
some dredge, or clapet, and we have to go to the pier early in the 
morning to catch t'hat, sometimes as early as 5 o'clock. They refuse 
to pay us overtime up to 6 o'clock in the morning. That is the way 
it IS down there. 

Mr. Sherley. In other words, they consider that the time between 
getting on the boat and 6 or 7 o'clock is simply the time consumed in 
getting to your work, and you receive no pay for it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; but they do not care what time they call us 
up to get down to pier No. 11. 

22587—10 3 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. If you get down to pier No. 11 in accordance with 
the orders at 5 o'clock and the boat does not come until 7 o'clock, 
don't you get pay from the time you get there until the boat gets 
there ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; we claim the time we are ordered to appear on 
that pier. 

The Chairman. Suppose you had to wait at the boat for an hour 
or two. Your time would commence at the time you were ordered 
to go to the boat, whether the boat was there promptly or not, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; but that has no bearing on the habit of calling 
on us to get there at 5 o'clock in the mornmg. The place of our 
employment is Cristobal, which covers a radius of 10 or 12 miles. 
Our commission, when we are hired, is to go to work down there at 
th^ dry dock. We are supposed to work eight hours a day. 

The men who spoke before me forgot to inform you gentlemen 
that they have been bulletined time and time again to the effect that 
no more overtime shall be done down there, and the foreman has made 
a rule that that order shall be carried out. Last week a machinist 
came down at 1 o'clock and worked until 2.^ The foreman asked 
him to come back at 5 and work from 5 o'clock to 8. The other 
night some of the fitters had a hurry-up job in a case of emergency 
and worked all day on the job, and he came to them at 5 o'clock and 
said, ''You come back at 1 o'clock in the morning and go to work;" 
so that they would not get any more hours than the eight hours in 
the twenty-four, but they would get up and work until 9 o'clock in 
the morning and walk home. That is done simply in order to avoid 
overtime. We are not getting the overtime. That is the trouble 
at the dry docks. There is not one man who has made over ten or 
fifteen days' overtime. The books can be gone over, and it will be 
found that there is not a man at the dry dock who has done it since 
last July. 

I have been down there in the last fifteen months, and things are 
altogether different there now from what they were formerly. We 
have had all kinds of grievances in the last few weeks, and we got 
no satisfaction from the officials. Our committee called on Major 
Jadwin, and he informed us that a boat left every week. That is 
the kind of satisfaction we get. We do not think it is right. Our 
men would rather not have the lousy two weeks' leave if we do not 
get overtime; we would rather not have it. We are entitled to six 
weeks as much as anybody down here. The men lie idle part of 
their time. They get us to work overtime and refuse to pay us 
overtime. They work two shifts. They w^ork every scheme they 
can think of to keep us out of it. They say our time is any time in 
twenty-four hours. The rules specifv very plainly that the regular 
workday on the Isthmian Canal is from 7 o'clock to 11 and from 
1 o'clock to 5. They work us all hours they see fit, and a bulletin 
has been issued that no overtime shall be given. 

As to the men being willing to go on the monthly basis, I am 
satisfied every man on the dry docks is in favor of it if the overtime 
is kept witmn reasonable bounds. Very few monthly men ever 
make fifty hours overtime, but we would be perfectly willing to go 
on the monthly basis with a reasonable amount of overtime. The 
boiler makers work on the monthly basis. They do not care how 
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often they are called out. That is contrary to the regulations. Fifty 
hours is as long as they are supposed to work. One man named 
Kirkpatrick works in the shop, and he has only worked ninety-one 
hours since he has been on the monthly basis. 

Mr, White. This is the most important thing: If you let us go 
home and spend a month in the States, one month every year, we 
will come back and work hard again. We will put up with bad 
grub and damp quarters and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Shebley. You say you will put up with those things. Are 
you getting bad grub ? 

Mr. Atchison. The Cristobal grub is very bad. We could not 
stand the grub over there any more, and we have started a mess. 
We are now boarding at Colon. An American lady has started a 
place. In the hotel it is the same old kind of grub every day, and if 
you get hold of that beefsteak that thej^ get there and the old stale 
eggs, you people would change your opimon of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission Hotel at Cristobal. That is the sentiment of all the men 
there. If they can get board at any kind of a boarding house, they 
will go to it in preference to the hotel. 

Mr. White. At the last meeting of the machinists' union we 
entered a protest against the board we get at the Goreona Hotel. 
The other morning a telephone message was sent up to the manager 
of the hotel, stating that the Congressmen would be at the hotel at 
noon time, and to give them the same meal that the workingmen got. 
No doubt the Congressmen got the same lunch that we got there, 
but it was the best dinner we have had since last Christmas. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Bowers. We will have to come often. 

Mr. .White. Yes. If you gentlemen will stay down with us all 
the time, it would be all right. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, several other committees will appear, 
and we will have to dispense with further hearings from you, mas- 
much as other organizations will have to be heard. 

Mr. Moore. We thank you very much, gentlemen, for this audi- 
ence, and we hope our work will bear fruit. We hope you will come 
down next year, and that we will have better weather for you made 
to order. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. S. BUBNHAM, ACCOMPANIED BT MESSBS. 
T. L. EEELEB AND C. J. FAHB, BEPBESENTING THE BAILBOAD 
CONDUCTOBS. 

The Chairman. Your name is Burnham? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Burnham. The conductors. 
. The Chairman. Do you wish to be heard on the longevity propo- 
sition ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; we think we were wronged as much or more 
than anybody by taking it away from us. 

The Chairman. I wonder if we could not consolidate the engineers 
and conductors and hear them together. I understand the engineers 
want to be heard on the same proposition. 
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Mr. BuRNHAM. I believe the engineers do not want to meet in coh- 
nection with any other committee at all, but we will not detain yoti 
very long. 

The Chairman. Very well. Go ahead. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. We have practically the hardest job; that is, we 
are more exposed than any other men working on the job. We go 
down on the cut with a train. We have no protection from the rain 
whatever. While we are loading those trains we have to stand out in 
the rain, and we get numerous days — half the time during the wet 
season — when we will get drenched through, sometime in the day, 
and then we will leave for a 13-mile haul to a dump. You know 
what it is for a man with wet clothes on; he will get as wet as if hte 
had walked into the water. The water will run out of our shoes 
when one of these dashes comes down on us just the same as if we 
walked in the water. 

When we got our scale of pay here Mr. Taft was Secretary of War, 
and we put up this argument to him, that we should have equal pay 
with the en^neers. When we started down here engineers and con- 
ductors received the same pay. 

The Chairman. What pay do you receive ? , 

Mr. Burnham. I am drawing $205.40 a month, and our basic pay 
is S190. 

The Chairman. Then you are drawing $15 a month longevity? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes. The engineers stated that they would not 
trade jobs with us. 

The Chairman. What do you conductors get in the States? 

Mr. Burnham. It is a vast difference in different places. You can 
start in the East, and the freight conductors work for $100, and in 
some places they make $125; and on the roads in the immediate vi- 
cinity out of Chicago the conductors will make from $125 to $150 or 
$160. Then you can start west of Chicago and the conductors will 
there get from $15 to $25 a month more. You can go down on the 
Southern Pacific and you will find conductors drawing $200 and $220 
a month, month in and month out, the vear round. 

The Chairman. For how many hours work? 

Mr. Burnham. They have more hours of course than with the work 
here, but they have got a caboose to ride in. 

The Chairman. They work generally the limit of sixteen hours. 

Mr. Burnham. Sixteen hours — some places they work more than 
that. 

The Chairman. They are not allowed to do it under the law now. 

Mr. Burnham. I know they can't do lots of things, but still it is 
done. 

The Chairman. I don't think that law is violated. 

Mr. Burnham. I have not had much experience in the States since 
that law went into effect. Take it through Colorado and the North- 
west, the conductors will get — in Colorado they are as well paid as 
anywhere in the country — $225 a month. 

The Chairman. For two trips ? 

Mr. Burnham. Of course we won't say that all of them get that for 
those trips 

Mr. Bowers. Are those freight conductors who receive $226 a 
month ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; now, as to the conditions they have while they 
are on the road, they can be under shelter. Of course occasionally 
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they get caught out in a storm, but they have got a caboose to ride 
in where in cold weather they are protected. Tney have everything 
for comfort in their caboose, while we have to be right out on the 
train. We have nothing to protect us at all; and they made a ruling 
heire; when they ^ot this scale of pay, and the general manager of the 
Panama Railroaa, W. G. Bierd at that time, he got up and made an 
argument in rebuttal of our ailment that we didn't nave to be out 
in the rain, but while we were m the cut loading trains, as long as we 
were there to see our trains were properly loaded, we could stand 
under the shovel, and when we were going to the dumps we could 
ride on the engine. That was the argument put up to jMr. Taft at 
the time, but when we got our answer back we were talked down, 
and the engineers got even $10 more raise than we got the last time, 
and then they made it compulsory for us to ride out on the trains, 
and also made it compulsory for us to stand up when we are spotting 
a train of cars. 

Mr. Sherley. What do you mean by "spotting?" 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Giving a signal to the engmeer. If I was running a 

wovk train in the States, or a steam shovel, I could go out on the job 

and stay down under shelter, and the brakeman would do that work. 

It is not the conductor's work to spot his train. You can not find a 

Elace in the United States or Canada or Mexico where a conductor 
as to do that. I thought that that was all uncalled for, but we 
have to do it, and if we don't do it we will get a notice that we are 
suspended. While I have never been suspended, nor never have 
received a reprimand since I have been here, there have been lots of 
others who have. There have been men laid off five days without pay 
because they have not been riding out in a rain storm. I think that 
is something wrong, too, suspending men without pay. Then we had 
a system here once of giving demerit marks, what they originally 
calfed the Brown system, i ou can give a man so many demerit 
marks. The original system was, when a man got sixty demerit 
marks it would cause his dismissal. And that is tne proper way to 
work; it would be the best way to work on this subject. Some or the 
officials, some of these fellows, are incompetent men, and in that way 
they will eventually work their men out. 

Mr. Gardner, i ou are a conductor on an ordinary dump train ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. One of these Lidgerwood trains. We don't plow 
the trains off. There are crews at the dumps who plow them off. 

Mr. Gardner.. How many brakemen do you have on your trains? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Two negro brakemen. There are very few white 
brakemen on those trains. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. What are your duties as conductor ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. We are responsible for anything that happens to 
the train, and we have to see that the train is properly taken down 
the cut, not get in anybody else's way to delay them; take the train 
to the shovel, load the train, pull out through the cut — whichever 
incline we go out — ^go to the dump, leave the train there, and get a 
train of empties and return to the cut. We occasionally might get 
the same train. We might plow the train right off and get it right 
back, but that is seldom. 

The Chairman. Do you occupy married quarters. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A one-family house or a two-family house '^ 
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Mr. BuRNHAM. I am in a two-family house now. 

The Chairman. How is the house furnished ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I have got no cooking going on in the quarters at all. 

The Chairman. How is it furnished, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Burnham. I have three wicker rocking chairs, a wicker settee 
on the porch, and I have several other chairs, dining-room chairs. 

The Chairman. How many beds ? 

Mr. Burnham. I have two beds in the house, a single bed and a 
double bed. 

The Chairman. Have you a stove ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; I nave a stove. That is one thing; I have a 
bum stove now, the first time I ever had one. I lived at Gorgona 
sixteen months 

The Chairman. It is all furnished you without charge ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are youi: bedclothes furnished ? 

Mr. Burnham. No, sir; we are furnished the mattress; that is all. 

The Chairman. Have you a chiffonier or a dresser? 

Mr, Burnham. Yes; a chiffonier, a dresser, and a little center table. 

The Chairman. A dining table ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; and sideboard. 

The Chairman. Are your kitchen utensils furnished ? 

Mr. Burnham. No, sir. 

Mr. Bowers. Are you furnished a refrigerator? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; we have a refrigerator. 

The Chairman. What do you pay for ice ? 

Mr. Burnham. Forty cents a hundred. And that is one thing 
that I would say, we get short weight on the ice. They kind of hand 
it to us there. 

Mr. Bowers. Perhaps that is the rule everywhere. 

The Chairman. You have your light furnished free, your coal 
furnished free, and your fuel for cooking, do you not? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you have occasion to call a physician you get 
your medical attendance and your medicines free ? 

Mr. Burnham. So far as I have been concerned, I have not had to 
call a physician. 

The Chairman. How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Burnham. Nearly three years. 

The Chairman. Have you had your family here that time ? 

Mr. Burnham. My family has been here over two years. 

The Chairman. And you have never had occasion to call a 
physician? 

Mr. Burnham. I said I, myself. My wife just came from the hos- 
pital, and I had to sign up $2.50 a day for every day she was in there. 

The Chairman. Did she have a private room? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes; and two in a room, too. 

The Chairman. She was not in a regular ward ? 

Mr. Burnham. Not in a ward; no. Some of those wards would 
not be preferable for a lady to go in; all kinds of people in there. 

The Chairman. Nobody there but women, however? 

Mr. Burnham. Well, I know ; but you go in some of them some- 
times. 
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The Chairman. The $2 that you paid included service, medical 
and otherwise « 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KjiiFEE. Did you have a special nurse ? 

Mr. BuBNHAM. No; the nurses changed. 

Mr. Keifer. But there was a nurse ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Nurses in charge; nurses under her in that ward, 
you know. 

The Chairman. In addition to that you Were allowed your trans- 
portation free from the States down here, were you not ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your time commenced from the time you left 
New York? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes, sir; but in regard to that transportation busi- 
ness I just want to say 

The £Jhairman. One moment. Do you get monthly transporta- 
tion over the road ? 

Mr. Burnham. I get one round-trip pass a month. The agree- 
ment was that we were to have two round-trip passes a month, and 
after about six months' time they have taken one of them away. 

The Chairman What rate does your family get down here ? 

Mr. Burnham. About 2J cents a mile. 

The Chairman. That is about one-half rate? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any children ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do they attend the public schools here ? 

Mr. Burnham. No; I sent them back to the States to school — a 
boy 13 years old. 

The Chairman. Did he attend school here? 

Mr. Burnham. No; I kept him there at school. 

The Chairman. Do you oelong to the Y. M. C. A. ? 

Mr. Burnham. I used to be a member when I was in Gorgona, 
but they haven't any where I am now. 

The Chairman. Do you belong to a fraternal organization here ? 

Mr. Burnham. The order of conductors here; yes. 

The Chairman. Do you have a lodge room ? 

Mr. Burnham. We meet in the lodge room supplied by the com- 
mission, where all the other orders meet. 

The Chairman. Is that lighted for you ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And janitor service furnished? 

Mr. Burnham. Everything is furnished. 

The Chairman. Do you get everything that you use in your house 
in the way of victuals and clothing at the commissary department ? 

Mr. Burnham. Well, I buy vegetables from the Chinaman who 
sells them, whenever he comes around. He don't come around as 
often as he used to. We used to get them regular. 

The Chairman. That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Burnham. I must speak about another thing, about the con- 
ductors here. There are supposed to be one hundred and seventy- 
odd conductors and 180 engineers here. They work on inside jobs. 
The engineers always got $180, but they put the conductors on at 
$150, and they never have been getting over $150 on the inside jobs. 
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Mr. Taylob. What do you mean by an inside job ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. A job that does not get out on the main line. Those 
men pass examination for the Panama Railroad, and they call that 
qualifying. 

Mr. Taylor. That is, they can not use the men until they qualify 
for an examination through the officials of the road ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No; not supposed to. There used to be a good 
deal of that done here, but they cut it but now. 

The Chairman. That is a matter of administration with which we 
have nothing to do. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. And there is another thing. They have got in the 
habit of writing you a letter if anything happens and telling a man 
that he is suspended so many days without pay, and he don't have 
any redress; they don't even give him a hearing; I can't get any 
hearing. Fellows try to get a hearing, and they can not get it. 

The Chairman. Have you ever tried to get a hearing and been 
refused ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No, sir; not myself; I never have. 

The Chairman. Do you know personally of any conductor having 
been refused a hearing ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I personally know of his taking the matter up with 
the superintendent, and the superintendent telling him that was the 
decision they had arrived at in the matter. 

The Chairman. Then he got a hearing before his superintendent? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. He got that much of a hearing; yes. I blame the 
conductors some on that myself, for standing for it. If it was me I 
would keep on digging; I would go on up, and see if I could not find 
out something. I will cite you a case. A year ago last August there 
was a train master transferred on the job where I was working, and 
after he had been there about three weeks I had forty lay-over days 
coining to me. I was on a job that I worked eleven hours a day. 
After we had been there two or three weeks, he says to me: *'Say, 
we are going to work out these lay-over days." I says: ^*I don't 
believe I want to work them all out; I don't mind taking two or 
three days once in a while" — in fact, I have asked three different 
times in the last few months to get a day off, and I was unable to 
get it. I didn't care so much about it; I stayed right along at work. 
Well," he says, ^Hhey are going to work this time out." So on 
Saturday night before Labor Day he says: ''You don't go to work 
Tuesday morning; you take ten days off; there will be a man to 
take your place." I asked him where the order came from, and he 
told me it didn't matter. I made it a point on Tuesday afternoon 
to go to Culebra, and found out up there from the Colonel that he 
hadn't sanctioned anything like this, and I don't think that he had. 
So he had me' dictate a letter, and I went back to work. He asked 
me if I wanted to go to work the next morning, and I told him, ''No; 
I would take another day off." So he put me back to work on Thurs- 
day morning; and that stopped that. I don't know who started it. 
It seems that a few extra men who are 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You had no trouble getting your grievance 
redressed ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. None at all. I know of a conductor here that was 
laid off five days. He is dead now. He was suspended five days for 
not riding on his train in a rain storm, and he talked to me about it, 
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and I told him to go to Culebra, and I says: ''If you can not get 
satisfaction from the official at Empire, go to the chairman." He 
said: *'0h, I don't want to bother about that." YHien I went up 
there I mentioned this matter to the colonel, and he asked me why 
he didn't come to him, and I told him that I didn't know. I said: 
^'I asked him to come up here, but he didn't seem to want to do it." 
He said : ^' I hate to be running up here to see you all the while." 

Mr. BowEBS. How long had you railroaded in the States before 
you came here? 

Mr. BuBNHAM. I commenced railroading in 1884. I have been 
with several different companies. I started with the Orand Trunk 
people in Battle Creek, Mien., and I was two years with the Santa Fe. 
I was three ^ears with the Baltimore and Ohio, and I was two 3rears 
and a half with the Belt people in Chicago. Now, on this matter of 
transportation. A railroad man in the States working for a railroad 
corporation has always got a pass due him. He never has to pay 
any fare. Some roads don't give the conductors and engineers annual 
passes, but you can always get trip passes for yourself or any of 
your family. We are accorded no more privileges than a carpenter, 
or anybody else working. They all get the same transportation 
that we do. That is one thing you can not hammer into a railroad 
man, the idea of his having to pay his fare. I went to work for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company, and I just served six weeks as brake- 
man, from the latter part of October until the fore part of December. 

The Chairman. Are you working for the railroad company here ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I am in the railroad service. 

The Chairman. I thought you were in the service of the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I am working for the commission, yes; and I hold 
that we ought to have transportation; that is, I mean a nominal 
amount, because there are some people who would ride it to death; 
but we ought to have anyway two round-trip passes a month. We 
told them we would be satisfied with that. 

The Chairman. Why should the commission make a distinction 
between employees with respect to transportation of the railroad 
coinpany ? 

Mr. fiuRNHAM. We are working in the transportation department 
of the commission. 

The Chairman. Of the commission ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes, sir. And the 1st day of January I was handed 
an annual pass for mjself and wife over the entire system. That is 
the way we are used m the States in regard to transportation. 

Mr. Keifer. As a matter of fact, you get passes in the States on 
other roads, don't you, than the one you are working for ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. les; we do. 

Now, in regard to overtime; we are working a good deal of over- 
time. Now, when we met Mr. Taft in Colon that time the thing was 
aU thrashed out, and we agreed to work the ninth hour and facilitate 
the other departments, the steam-shovel men and other departments, 
and we agreed to assume that extra hour. Well, in addition to that, 
we work a good many hours. Right at the present time I venture 
to say that there are somewhere aoout 135 or 140 crews working in 
the central division, and they are averaging about fourteen or fifteen 
hours a month in overtime in excess of mne hours. Some of them 
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are making more than others, but it will average that right through. 
That is putting it at a low average. 

Mr. Bowers. What is your pay ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I am getting $205.22 a month. 

Mr. Sherley. What do you say your overtime averages ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. It will average fourteen to fifteen hours a month, 
in excess of nine hours a day. 

Mr. Sherley. That would make about forty-five hours a month 
over the eight hours? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Sherley. The reason I asked you is that there was a statement 
made a few moments ago touching overtime of the men on the 
monthly roll. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I heard that ; yes. 

Mr. Sherley. And relative to their six weeks' leave as against .only 
two weeks' leave for the hourly men. If I understand you right, 
you are averaging about forty-five hours a month overtime ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No; about forty hours a month. Twenty-six work- 
ing days, over eight hours. 

Mr. Gardner. The ninth hour you conceded ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. The ninth hour, we had conceded to work that 
when this agreement was made with us. 

Mr. Gardner. Then it is about fourteen hours over and above the 
agreement. 

Mr. Bowers. Is it usual in railroading in the States to give a 
leave of absence annually with pay? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. Bowers. Do the crews of work trains receive the same com- 
pensation that the freight men do ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Different roads have different schedules about 
work trains. A work-train job is usually in most places a good-paying 
job, but they work extra hours. There is no work-train joD that 
don't get in three or four hours overtime a day in the States; the 
majority of them do. 

Mr. Bowers. And there is one advantage in connection with a 
work-train job, you are home every night ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. Yes; what rest you get will be in the night. 

Mr. Bowers. You are home at night, which is not the case when 
you have a run, unless it is a very short run. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I have run work trains on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
where I only made 106 miles a day, and I got pay for 200 miles. 

The Chairman. How many conductors are there in the employ of 
the commission who are not receiving any longevity pay at all? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I don't suppose there are but very few, if any. 

The Chairman. Are there any ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I don't think there are. I can not positively say, 
but I don't think there are. 

Mr. Taylor. Practically all do receive it ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. They all receive 5 per cent. 

The Chairman. Longevity pay earned up to July 1 ? 

Mr. Burnham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Are you having many changes in conductors? 
Are there many leaving work ? 

Mr. Burnham. There have been some who left there, resigned and 
left recently, in the last four or five months. 
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Mr. Bowers. There are not more changes in the personnel than 
is usual in the ordinary railroad job. Of course, there are more or 
less changes always. 

Mr. BiiRNHAM. There are always changes in the railroad job; that 
is one of the most changeable occupations a man can get into. 

Mr. Bowers. But there are no more changes here than there are 
ordinarily ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No; but it is getting so now that we can not tell 
anything about itw We haven't any assurance of our jobs. We 
might be going on vacation leave in a week or ten days from now, 
and even if we had been here three or four years w^ would receive 
a letter before we went that at the expiration of our vacation our serv- 
ices would terminate. 

Mr. Bowers. Has that occurred often enough to excite any alarm? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. It has been the general thing in a few cases lately^ 
and I expect it will be done in some more, from the looks of things. 

Mr. Bowers. As a matter of fact, men are laid off on all railroads, 
are they not ? 

Mr. fiuRNHAM. Sure they are, but they don't say anything about 
it. Let them go Uke any other railroad; let them take the youngest 
man in the service. 

The Chairman., These matters are all administrative matters, 
and there is nothing that this committee has jurisdiction over. We 
would Uke to give you all the time possible, but there are other men 
to be heard here, and if you have anything more to say in regard to 
the question of longevity, we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. What we have got to say on that question is that 
we are working a good deal of overtime, and I think that that lon- 
gevity pay ought to be given to us. 

The Chairman. The gentlemen who were here a few moments 
ago, the hourly men, said that the monthly men do not work over* 
time, and for that reason they claimed that they (the hourly men) 
were discriminated against in getting only two weeks' leave of 
absence instead of six. 

Mr. BuRNHAM. I would only be too glad if they would put me 
on an hourly basis, and pay me in the ratio that I make. 

The Chairman. Pay you the ratio that the hourly men receive ? 

Mr. BuRNHAM. No; the ratio that I am making now. 

The Chairman. That is the situation. The monthly man would 
be glad to take the hourly pay, and the hourly man would Uke to 
get the monthly pay. 

Mr. Burnham. They are howling for a vacation. When we 
originaUy came down here we could aUow our vacations to accumu^ 
late for two years; that was our agreement. WeU, they cut that 
off. We have to take it every year, and we are supposed to have 
four months to take this in after it is due. It is due at the end of 
ten months, then we are supposed to have four months more 

The Chairman. Conditions to-day are entirely different from 
what they were when you came down here. 

Mr. Burnham. Oh, ves; I know that. 

The Chairman. Both as to health, and living, and everything else. 

Mr. Burnham. What I am getting at; we are supposed to have 
four months' grace. We are notified from the superintendent of 
transportation's office that our vacation is due at such a time; 
'*We nave arranged for you to sail on such and such a boat." 
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Mr. Taylor. That is, vou can not take your own time i 

Mr. BuBNHAM. It don t look like it now. They have been forciog 
men to go to suit them. 

Mr. Fahb. I would like to call your attention to the fact that our 
regular working day is nine hours, but in the States on the railroads 
our working starts thirty minutes before the train is due to leave the 
terminal station. The conductor has to be there and to be on the 
job to see that everything is ready to leave. We get here at 6 o'clock 
m the morning and leave at 6.30. We get there at 6 o'clock, arrange 
for everything to be in readiness, still we don't get time for that, and 
we work the extra hour besides. 

Mr. Bowers. Does the rule that you are referring to apply to the 
work-train jobs ? 

Mr. Fahb. To every train on every railroad thirty minutes before 
leaving time, a conductor has to be there and he gets paid for it, but 
we don't get it down here. And prior to July 1 we made less ov^*- 
time than we are making now after July 1, with the overtime we 
don't receive compensation for. The cars run out of the cut later 
at night, and we are later getting back, sometimes as late as 7.30, fol- 
lowing the last passenger train out of Colon. 

Now, when I first came down here I had a position in New York 
that paid me from $125 to $150 a month, running a train on the 
Manhattan "L," Third avenue. I didn't like to resign my position 
and come down here on the uncertainty of it, so I got three months' 
leave of absence. I got down here on the 13th day of April, just as 
we had our pay raised. 

Mr. Bowers. What year was that ? 

Mr. Fahr. 1907. I would not have stayed here for $170 a month, 
but they raised the pay to $190 and gave us a longevity increase. 
I then decided to resign my position in New York and come down 
here, expecting that the longevity would be continued, and that the 
Government would continue their agreement that they had entered 
into with us. Now, they gave lay-over days at that time, which they 
have taken away since, and they have also taken away the longevity ; 
but if I want to go back to my position in New York I have to start 
all over again and work my way up. 

Mr. FrrzGERALD. How much did you get a day in New York ? 

Mr. Fahr. Three dollars and fifty cents a day, but we worked extra 
trips during the rush hours. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Three dollars and fifty cents a day as conductor 
on a Manhattan ^'L?" 

Mr. Fahr. No, sir; as motorman. The promotion there is from 
watchman to motorman. 

' The Chairman. What are you getting now, including the longevity 
pay ? 

Mr. Fahr. Two hundred and five dollars and twenty cents a month. 

The Chairman. Your basic pay is $190? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you are getting $15 a month longevity pay? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have not lost that by reason of any legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. Fahr. No, sir; I have not. 
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The Chairman. You are getting S205.20, and you were getting $125 
when you came down here ? 

Mr. Fahb. Yes, sir. 

The Chatrman. Are you a married man ? 

Mr. Fahb. Yes, m. 

The Chairman. Do you have married quarters ? 

Mr. Fahb. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You pay no house rent here, do vou i 

Mr. Fahb. ^o; no house rent, no fuel, no pay ror light, and the 
house is furnished. I also receive medical attendance, but I never 
have been in the hospital, however. 

The Cha ir man. Has any member of your family been in the hos- 
pital? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir; my wife, and I paid the reg^ar chaises, what- 
ever they were. She was there for about a week. 

The Chairman. V^at did you pay for rent in New York I 

Ikfr. Fahr. Twen^-six dollars. That included steam heat. 

The Chairman. What did you pay for lights ? 

]kfr. Fahr. The ^as bill amounted to, weU, say S2 a month. 

The Chairman, i ou had to furnish your own house ? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes; but my rent was materially reduced. There were 
only my wife and I Uving in New York. We had a five-room apart- 
ment, and I let one of those rooms, which partlv paid my rent, to a 
friend of mine. Of course down here I have to buy 30 pounds of ice 
every day of the year, and I don't have to do that in New York. 

The Chairman. What did you pay for that in New York ? 

Mr. Fahr. Fifty cents a hundred. Now, I don't want to take up 
any of you gentlemen's time, but the idea is: I would like to show you 
where the overtime that we are making after allowing 

The Chairman. Let me ask you : Is there any industry of any kind 
in the States, or carried on by the (xovernment in the States, that 
allows monthly men to accumulate overtime, and then add that 
overtime to their leave with pay ? 

Mr. Fahr. No, sir; but they pay you in cash for it when they 
make it. 

The Chairman. The monthlv men ? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, or a railroad man gets it if he is working on a rail- 
road job. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How manv hours did you work in New York ? 

Mr. Fahr. Eight hours on the ''L." 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How many extra trips could you make ? 

Mr. Fahr. Two extra trips. A man could make the trip in the 
morning, make it in the middle of the day, a trip in the afternoon, 
and get two days' pay. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How long would those trips take? 

Mr. Fahr. Twelve hours U) make the whole day, eight hours on 
the regular run and foui> hours on the other runs. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That would be double time. 

Mr. Fahr. They paid you for making a round trip a half day's pay. 

Mr. Bowers, i ou did not get any leave with pay in the States ? 

Mr. Fahr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How often could you make those three extra 
trips in a day? 
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Mr. Fahb. Oh, no; we could not make three extra trips, but we 
make two a day, and it would be possible for you to make two extra 
trips. 

Mr. FrrzGERALD. How many times a^week could. you make them? 

Mr. Fahr. It would be possible for you to do it every day. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How many days would you average those two 
extra trips ? 

Mr. Fahr. I had one extra trip every day in the week, day in and 
day out. That gave me a day and a half's pay seven days in the week. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Did you make the extra trip on Sunday? 

Mr. Fahr. I have made it. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Was that the custom ? 

Mr. Fahr. In the afternoon; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bowers. I have made some figures here that I want to sub- 
mit to you for vertification. With six weeks' leave without pay you 
work practically ten and one-half months during the year, and at 
$2,460 per year that makes $230 a month far the actual working 
days, does it not ? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bowers. Add to that $26 per month house rent, $2 for gas, 
and it makes $268 a month. You deduct from that $125 a month 
that you received in the States, and that would make your gay here 
$133 a month more than you received in the States, or a Uttle over 
twice as much. 

Mr. Fahr. Yes; but do you realize that in working in the States 
I was never in the rain ; never in mud up to my waist for nine or ten 
hours a day? And when I wanted recreation I could go to Coney 
Island or anywhere else, but we have not recreation of that kind here. 

Mr. Bowers. There is no doubt but that the conditions here are 
somewhat different. 

Mr. Fahr. And in this six weeks' vacation I am obliged to spend 
two weeks on the boat, and there is no man in the world who gets 
sicker than I do. I have had two vacations, and it cost me $800 for 
one and $900 for the other to take them. 

Mr. Bowers. Still, this $133 a month additional is some compen- 
sation for the inconveniences ? 

Mr. Fahr. That is some, but I am telling where it ain't all. I 
will tell you it is a pretty tough proposition, this water and cUmate 
down here, and the conductor has the hardest end of it of any man 
in the transportation department. And some people don't realize 
that. Our position could be made easier. There is not a railroad 
in the world that tells a conductor where he shall ride on his train ; 
not a railroad in the world that I ever saw. He is responsible for 
that train from the time he takes it out until he brings it in at night. 
If there is a wreck or an accident, it is up to him to tell how it hap- 
pened. He is responsible for that train; that no rocks fall on tne 
other track, and he is supposed to use good judgment and make 
time, getting his train to the dump and getting it back. 

Mr. Taylor. Do you not think that matters concerned with the 
way you are compelled to conduct your own service are matters that 
should be taken up with the officers in charge ? 

Mr. Fahr. I would like to bring them to your attention. 

The Chairman. But we have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Fahr. The officers in charge won't meet a committee from us 
conductors. 
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Mr. Sherley. Isn't is true that you can go at any time to Colonel 
Goethals, and is he not always ready at Culebra to hear complaints 
of the men? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir; that is a fact. 

Mr. Sherley. Could you not go to him with a complaint as to the 
administration of the road ? 

Mr. Fahr. I could not go to him but with only one complaint, and' 
that would be my own complaint as secretary and treasurer of the 
Order of Conductors on the Isthmus. I could not say one word as to 
the men. 

Mr. Sherley. But the others could go. Everybody could have 
his coinplaint investigated if he wished to take the trouble to go there. 

Mr. Fahr. We have 196 members. Suppose the whole 196 would 
go up there next Sunday morning. 

Mr. Bowers.' Would not the correction of one case correct the 
whole number ? 

Mr. Fahr. It has not been done. 

. Mr. Bowers. For instance, if you should go there next Sunday 
morning and complain of the fact that you were required to ride in 
an inconvenient place on your train, and suppose that that was 
investigated by Colonel Goethals, and he should say that that is not 
right, that you could ride anywhere you pleasea, would not that 
stop the practice ? 

Mr. Fahr. Yes, sir; but you go up there and say that to the 
Colonel, You want to work; you know the conditions and you 
want to stay here. You want to work, and you think in your own 
mind that you will go up and make a complaint to Colonel Goethals. 
He will leave the matter to some of his subordinates, and they will 
simply tell you that if you don't like this job, why quit. Suppose 
there is a reduction of force, and they are going to let some men go. 
You don't want to get your name to the front first. 

Mr. Bowers. But the point that I was making was this, that the 
rectification of one case would operate to rectify tnem all. 

Mr. Fahr. If Colonel Goethals would meet our committee, we 
would go up there and state our grievances, which are not many, 
and would state them all in a little while. 

Mr. Keeler. Just one moment. A case of overtime. This gentle- 
man here says that we have six weeks' vacation with pay. \v e do, 
but he says that of course we take two weeks of that on the water. 
Now, here is a case of a conductor's overtime from July to the 10th 
day of the present month, over eight hours. He worked twenty days 
in July and he made fourteen hours over the nine hours. In August 
he worked twenty-five days and he made seventeen hours, or two days 
and one-half hour. Then he goes on to tell what he made, and he 
totals it all up, and in the four and one-half months he tells how he 
made twenty-two days overtime over the eight hours. 

Mr. Bowers. But under your agreement it is nine hours, is it not ? 

Mr. Keeler. Not now; no, sir. That agreement was broken by 
the commission. They have taken our longevity and overtime away, 
broken on every part, and that makes it null and void so far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Bowers. Then you have no understanding with them as to the 
length of your hours ? 

Mr. Keeler. Excepting as to the eight-hour day in effect in all 
government work in the States. 
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Mr. Keifer. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Keeleb. I am a conductor. 

Mr. Keifer. We had a conductor here just now who stated that 
you worked nine hours. 

Mr. Keeler. We do, and we work over nine hours. When we had 
the agreement with Mr. Taft we agreed to work nine hours to keep the 
steam shovels at work. We have to do it. We go to the cut in tfhe 
morning and get our trains and get under the shovel by 7 o'clock. 
We go out on the docks to dump a train, and we have to say there 
until 11.30, because the Spaniards work to 11.30. But whether they 
do or not you have to stay there, and that is a half hour. We are 
never in before 5.30 in the evening, very seldom, excepting during the 
high water in the last few days, when some of the I'obs havebeen 
tied up. 

We thank you very much for listening to us. 

STATEMENTS OF MESSES. FEED M. WESTCOTT, FBASK A. 
BEACH, AND W. L. TITUS, EEPEESENTING THE LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEEES. 

The Chairman. Do you want to be heard upon the questions of 
longevity and overtime ? 

Mr. Westcott. That is all. Of course, you gentlemen are all 
familiar with the conditions we were working under prior to July 1. 
The settlement was made with us by Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War. 
He came over here, looked the ground over ver^ thoroughly, and 
made the settlement with us. We were all satisned; no complaints 
of any kind; only some minor complaints, of course, with individuals. 
And the men went to work with a will. They were satisfied with the 
settlement made, and we made a record in the work, I believe. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, if I interrupt you, but I would like to 
ask if you are an engineer on the Panama Railroad? 

Mr. Westcott. J^o, sir; I am on the Isthmian Canal. We were 
perfectly satisfied with the conditions that Mr. Taft gave us here and 
we did good work. We accepted what he gave us with a good heart, 
and we felt that after July 1 that somebody had not used us just 
right. The work we have oeen doing here was perfectly satisfactory 
in every way, I am sure, and we feel that all the conditions should be 
put back as they were prior to July 1. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are you an engineer ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Westcott. I came here in October, 1906. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much do you receive ? 

Mr. Westcott. $226.80 a month. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much of that is longevity. 

Mr. Westcott. Eight per cent ; 5 per cent the first year. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. What is the basic compensation ? 

Mr. Westcott. Two hundred and ten dollars. 

Mr. Taylor. The same as the steam-shovel men ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. What kind of quarters do you occupy ? 

Mr. Westcott. I have married quarters. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are they satisfactory ? 
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Mr. Westcott. Perfectly; yes, sir; in the line of quarters, and in 
the line of food. I had bachelor quarters for about two years, and 
while, of course, they are at times — ^in any place where there is a 
body of men there are always complaints aoout food, but on the 
whole I do not believe there is very much to be said, considering the 
climate and all the other conditions; and the work is perfectly satis- 
factory, and the conditions under which we were working were so 
until Julv 1. 

Mr. FrrzGERALD. Do you get six weeks' leave with pay ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir; six weeks. When I came down here it 
was allowed to accumulate for two years, but that was taken away. 

Mr. Bowers. How much overtime, as a rule, do you put in per 
month; what is the average ? 

Mr. Westcott. On the run I am on we put in very little. 

Mr. BowEBs. What would be the average ? I am referring to 
the engineers in the employ of the commission, not the railroad. 

Mr. Westcott. It runs about two days per month 

Mr. Bowers. About sixteen hours per month ? 

Mr. Westcott. A Kttle over that. We work nine hours. It will 
average that. 

Mr. Bowers. You get no overtime ? 

Mr. Westcott. No, sir; no compensation for that whatever. 

Mr. Bowers. You get leave of aosence with pay ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir; and as I understand it, that was given 
to us to get us out of this climate for a little while and get us in good 
shape for another year's work. I think it was a good provision, and 
it has worked right. I have been down here a little over three years, 
and I have not lost a day from sickness or any other cause. 

Mr. Bowers. The work of the engineers of your class is the haul- 
ing of dirt cars ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes; and working on the dumps. There are lots 
of different classes of work. They nave what they call labor trains. 
They run pretty well at times, and of course they make more over- 
time than the other men. 

Mr. Bowers. But the conductors and engineers of dirt trains, of 
necessity, put in the same amount of overtime ? 

Mr. Westcott. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bowers. The overtime would not be different ? 

Mr. Westcott. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Is there anything else that you wish to say 
with reference to those subjects about which we have heard the 
other men ? 

Mr. Westcott. It is all about the same, sir. We agreed to work 
the nine hours here, but we recognized the necessity of it. The 
steam shovels work eight hours. Of course, if we worked eight hours 
they would lose thirty minutes getting ready. We recognized that, 
and. we agreed to work it. Colonel Goethals has said, and I believe 
you gentlemen all understand it, too, or at least you feel that way, 
that we were to do practically eight hours, but we recognized the 
necessity of working the nine hours, and agreed to work it. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Do you work any beyond the nine hours ? 

Mr. Westcott. As I say, it will average about two days per 
month beyond the nine hours. We don't work eight hours, but 
they work nine hours whether or no. In running a railroad, over- 
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time is bound to be liiade. If we called a day twelve hours, even 
then we would make overtime just the same. A railroad can not 
be run successfully without making overtime without seriously 
curtailing the work. 

Mr. Bowers. Are engineers in the States working on construction 
work upon dirt trains paid per hour, per mile, or per month ? 

Mr. Westcott. Upon all standard railroads 100 miles is counted a 
day. If their work is on cars in a pit, they are paid per 100 miles. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much are they paid ? 

Mr. Westcott. On the Wabash system they get the same pay 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much is it a month ? 

Mr. Westcott. It amounts to $4.25 a day. That is the pay we got. 

Mr. Bowers. Per working day? 

Mr. FitzgeraIhD. How many days in a month at $4.25 a day? 

Mr. Westcott. The work trains don^t work on Sundays, excepting 
in special cases. 

Mr. Titus. Gentlemen, the locomotive engineer is bound to put 
in forty-five minutes more than his conductor does. If a train is to 
leave at 6 o'clock, a locomotive engineer is bound to be there at least 
thirty minutes ahead of that time to get the engine prepared and see 
that it is supplied with the necessary supplies for the day's work. 
If the engine turns in, the engineer has to take the engine away on 
the receiving track, and an inspector looks it over to see if it is in 
condition to do another day's work, and reports the necessary defects. 
For that reason an engineer will put in from thirty to forty-five 
minutes-^and that is very conservative — over what the conductor 
has to put in. 

Mr. Sherley. Does not the conductor get there at the same time 
the engineer does ? 

Mr. Titus. No, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. The conductors made that same statement, that 
they had to get there thirty minutes ahead, and lost the same amount 
of time. 

Mr. Titus. I can not agree with you there. 

Mr. Taylor. I don't know anything about it, but a conductor 
said that. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. On the dump train he gets thirty minutes ahead 
of the conductor ? 

Mr. Titus. The engineer does, sir. The engineer has to be there 
to see that he is all ready to go to work. On the majority of the 
railroad systems that time is paid for, but we do not want to split 
hairs with the commission, and we have not asked pay for that, 
because we want to do the right thing, and don't want to split hairs. 
And the same way at noon. The conductor doesn't have to go to 
work — if he gets down at 1 o'clock it is all right. We have to be 
there at least thirty minutes before leaving time, and it is the same 
way in the morning. The engineer has to go there and see that she 
is ready to do business. 

Mr. Bowers. That is, if there is any difference as to the overtime 
put in, as between the conductor and the engineer, the engineer puts 
m the most time ? 

Mr. Titus. Oh, yes; the conductor does not put it in on the time- 
slip. He does not charge it up to the day's work. I have never put 
in that time. We see that everything is in proper shape to go out, 
but only put in the time that we are supposed to go to work. 
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Mr. Wkstcott. We work from 6.30 to 11 o'clock and from 1 
o'clock to 5. Those are our regular hours. You must be there at 
G o'clock in the morning to look the engine over. Oftentimes the 
hostlers might break something or might flatten a wheel. You must 
look the engine over. All the engineers are held accountable. If 
they take the engine out in the morning or afternoon and find some 
defect in it, they are held responsible for that. 

Mr. Beach. We are held responsbile for it. We have not put in 
any time for that. We have made extra time, but have not charged 
it up. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Is there anything else you wish to say, gentle- 
men? 

Mr. Westcott. All I can say, gentlemen, is that the engineers in 
the States — and I do not doubt but that it is true in other occupa- 
tions — they give up very fair jobs in the places where they come from. 
Of course we are working ior a railroad company. They are some- 
times called soulless corporations. Perhaps they are. I left the 
States in good circumstances; that is, I was not discharged and was 
not '4n bad" with the coinpany I was working for. I came down 
here feeling that I was working for the United States Government^ 
the Government that we believe is the only Government, and we be- 
lieve that whatever agreement is made with us by that Government 
should be lived up to. We have made a record in this class of work 
and we feel we have not been used right when these rights have been 
taken away from us. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is fair for the Government to giv:e 
one class of its employees here longevitv pay and deny it to others? 

Mr. Westcott. It depends a great Seal, I believe, on the class of 
work. 

The Chairman. What conditions can you suggest that would 
justify the Government in discriminating in that way between its 
employees here engaged on the same work? 

Mr. Westcott. For instance, take the railroad men. The ma- 
jority of us give up years of seniority. That, of course, counts in 
railroad service. I had worked sixteen years on one railroad. 

The Chairman. I understand ; but or course that was voluntary 
on your part. There was no condition in the application you signed 
for the position here in regard to longevity pay, was there ? 

Mjt. Westcott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It did not constitute a part of your contract with 
the Government when you came here ? 

Mr. Westcott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, if the Government should continue to pay 
the longevity pay to one class of employees, or two classes of employ- 
ees, and withhold it from the others, would not that necessarily 
create more or less dissatisfaction among the employees generally, 
especially those on the gold roll, who are citizens of the United States 
the same as you gentlemen are? In order to avoid that, would it 
not be necessary to extend that privilege to all other classes ? And 
if that were done, have you any idea of the extent to which it would 
increase the labor cost of the construction of the canal, added to 
the high pay that is being allowed here to every class of employees ? 

Mr. Westcott. It undoubtedly would make a great deal of differ- 
ence. But as I say, the men in the transportation service are the 
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men who have given up the most. Take a dump foreman, for 
instance, and clerks, who might ask for longevity in the same way. 
They have not given up anything nearly so much as the railroad 
men have. 

Mr. Sherley. What have you given up ? 

Mr. Beach. A man has given up seniority the same as he gets in 
the United States. 

Mr. Sherley. Of course, but what were you getting? 

Mr. Westcott. I was getting anywhere from $125 to over $200. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You were getting $4.25 a day? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes; $4.25 a day. 

Mr. Sherley. What would it average a month ? 

Mr. Westcott. I should say $150 a month. -, 

Mr. Sherley. What does it now amount to ? 

Mr. Westcott. Two hundred and thirty-six dollars. 

Mr. Sherley. You have not given up anything in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. Westcott. No. I did not want to convey that meaning at 
all. I was fourth man on the Ust. In four or five years I would 
have been a passenger man. If I should stay down here four or five 

J ears, I could not hope to get a job on the railroad such as I had 
efore. It is simply vacating one's rights in that way in line of 
promotion. 

Mr. Sherley. In the meanwhile you have been earning this 
greater compensation, the difference between what you are now 
getting and what you formerly got. 

Mr. Beach. When a man here goes back to the States, he has to 
start up the ladder all over again and cUmb up. 

Mr. Taylor. Is it not a fact that many oi the engineers of the 
commission went first into the employ of a railroad when they came 
down here ? 

Mr. Beach. No. 

Mr. Sherley. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Beach. Yes. If that is not so, then I ask, Why have they 
hired them? I was distinctly given to understand that if a man 
came here as an engineer he had to be in the railrood sei'vice. 

Mr. Taylor. I asked it as a fact if there were not men who did not 
give up such ri^t of seniority when they came down here ? 

Mr. JBeach. There are men down here who are called '^boomers.'' 

Mr. Taylor. '^T. T.'s?'' 

Mr. Beach. Yes; you have got it right. We have got rid of what 
they call '*T. T.'s'' here, commonly called '^tropical tramps," and 
you have got the best class of railroad men here to-day. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. If you had remained in your position to this 
time, would you have earned a passenger nm? 

Mr. Westcott. Not yet; no. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How old are you ? 

Mr. Westcott. I am 38. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How much longer would it have taken you to 

fet to the passenger run ? What would have been a reasonable time ? 
do not ask you to fix the exact date, but just approximatelv. 
Mr. Westcott. I should say three years more, the way the runs 
have been increasing in the general trend of affairs. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Would it have taken you over twenty years to 
get a passenger run on that road you were employed by ? 
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Mr. Westoott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FrrzGBBALD. Wnat road was it ? 

Mr. Westoott. The Wheeling and Wabash system. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Is that the average time it takes an engineer to 
get a passenger run ? 

Mr. Westoott. That is rather soon on any standard raib*oad. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are not the majority or engineers on fine trains 
under 40 ? 

Mr. Westoott. No, sir. I do not think on a standard raiboad 
of the United States you would find a passenger engineer but what 
is quite a way past 40. There are gray-haired men firing engines 
on the Lake Shore Raiboad who have been there since they were 
young; and that is one thing a railroad man is very jealous of — 
senioritj^. If they run one man around them they take it up* with 
the officials. If there is a mistake they get right after it, because it 
would make quite a little difference. 

Mr. Sherley. Do all the freight engineers on the same road get the 
same pay ? 

Mr. Westoott. On some roads they make a difference in the 
class of engines, but as a general rule not. 

Mr. Sherley. The advantage of long service is to make you 
eligible at an earUer period for passenger runs ? 

Mr. Westoott. Preferred runs. 

Mr. Bowers. It gives you your choice of runs ? 
• Mr. Westoott. Yes; it is the same way, I suppose, all over 
where people work. The oldest men get the preference. 

Mr. Bowers. You get home here every night, of course ? 

Mr. Westoott. Yes. 

Mr. Bowers. That is regarded as an advantage in railroading, 
is it not? 

Mr. Westoott. Yes; I suppose it would be. 

Mr. Bowers. Men select runs that will let them stay at home 
between runs ? 

Mr. Westoott. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Titus. I had a run and got $7.50 a day, and got my breakfast 
at home, and if I was out ten hours I got overtime. 

Mr. Bowers. Were you engaged on that run when you came here ? 

Mr. Titus. No, sir; not when I left. I would not have left such a 
run to come down here. 

Mr. Bowers. I thought not. 

Mr. Titus. Another thing; the question about th^ seeming differ- 
ence in the pay that quite a number of you gentlemen have called 
attention to. There is one thing that in the States I have never 
encountered — never had the fortune to work where there is a bulletin 
notice put up that we must take from 10 to 15 grains of quinine a day. 
Neither have I worked in a place where it was necessary to spend over 
$2,000,000 a year for sanitation. I have never worked in a place 
where every man was supposed to be a physically perfect man, in 
order to keep the death rate as low as it is here, and we have all the 
diseases there are, and if Doctor Gorgas ever lies down, you gentlemen 
will hear of it. We are like a lot of men sitting on a keg of powder, . 
and if a spark falls into that keg of powder, it all goes up. That con- 
dition exists here to-day. 

Mr. Bowers. You were speaking of a run that you had that let you 
get home at night, and you stated that you did not leave that run to 
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come here; that you would not have left such a run as that for this 
work. What were you inunediately before coming here ? 

Mr. Titus. I was a roundhouse foreman. 

Mr. Bowers. What did that place pay ? 

Mr. Titus. That paid me $93. But, understand, I was not running 
an engine at all. 

Mr. Bowers. I know what the job is. 

Mr. Westoott. It has always been conceded, gentlemen, and we 
think you know it, that the work in a tropical coimtry in this class of 
work is always worth more money and is always paid better than in 
a country like the United States. As I say, I have been down here 
three years, and have not been sick or in the hospital a minute, but 
I never feel as good down here as I did up home, and it certainly 
affects a man's health in time. 

Mr. Bowers. Do you take' that 10 to 15 grains of quinine? 

Mr. Westcott. No, sir; but during the first two years I was here a 
notice was posted up to take quinine, and I took three grains every 
night. Since I came back this last time I have not taken any, but I 
got married in the States, and since I have been back here I have not 
taken it. 

Mr. Beach. I came back fropa my vacation on the 27th of last 
month, and I am 10 pounds lighter than I was on the day I landed 
here. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You were not working when you were in the 
States. 

Mr. Beach. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. Westcott. I will say I have gained about 30 pounds since I have 
been on the Isthmus. [Laughter.] There is no man complaining 
here. Of course, men get sick and die here, and it is more unhealthfiu 
here than in the United States, and I believe you gentlemen all know 
it. I do not think a man of you woidd Uve here permanently if they 
woidd give you the Isthmus. There is no well-founded complaint as 
to that, however. We made an agreement here with the man who is 
now President of the United States. We want that, and we will not 
ask for another thing. The men were perfectly satisfied imder that 
agreement, and* if you put things back to where they were, the loco- 
motive engineers will come here and wish you good luck, and wish 
you to come back again. We want the commission to hve up to that 
agreement if you gentlemen will make it possible for them to live 
up to it. 

Mr. Beaoh. We want conditions that obtained prior to July 1. 
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